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Williams 
Luxury 
Shaving 
Cream 





Icon plimentary 


Williams drenches the beard with 
moisture—softens it clear 
through. That’s Quick-Wetting 
Action, which smooths the way 
for the quickest, slickest blade 
work your razor ever knew. 
Boston scientists recently 
proved the superiority of 
Williams, in a test with eight 
other well-known shaving 
creams. Proved that Williams 
leads in the ability to penetrate 
and soften the beard faster. 
And why is your face so soft 
and supple after a 
Williams shave? Be- 
cause the bland, 
soothing ingredi- 


SHAVING CREAM 


ents in Williams guarantee after- 
shave comfort. Another plus 
value that only 100 years of 
premium quality can give. 

Prove it to your own satisfac- 
tion while this Special Combina- 
tion Offer is on. You'll saveasyou 
shave... and get joy out of both. 
At leading druggists and toil: t 
goods counters everywhere. Pic 
up your package today. 

The J. B. Williams Compan’, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U. S. 
LaSalle, Montreal, Canada. 
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32 DAY 
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Hee is an example of the great vacation trips 
the American Mail Line offers you this summer 
foras little as $11.25 per day—all costs included. 
You sail on world-famed, friendly President 
Liners. Big, smooth-riding ships with ample 
decks and living rooms, outdoor swimming pool, 
every stateroom outside... fine, varied menus. 


No Details to Bother With 


In Japan you have eight glorious, unhurried days 
aa slahoee in Yobehons and royal Tokyo...at 
lovely Nikko, Miyanoshita, Kamakura, Kyoto, 
Nara—exquisite, happy places. You stay in cele- 
brated, American-type hotels, with excellent 
food. And all arrangements for hotels and trans- 
portation and guides for sightseeing are taken 
care of for you by the American Express Com- 
pany’s skilled representatives at each place. 
After you have bought your ticket there is 
nothing more to pay, no detail to bother with. 


Not an Organized Tour— but 
We Have Those too 


In the above outlined trip accommodations on 
board ship are popular Tourist Class, those in 
Japan First Class throughout... with shore plans 
made for parties of two. 

Otherall-expense cruises and Organized 
Tours to Japan, China and the Philippines, are 
offered at a wide range of timeand cost fimits. Or 
you may go entirely independently. 


Start When You Like 


American Mail Liners sail fortnightly from beau- 
tiful Seattle and Victoria, B.C., allow you to 
stopover as you choose, continue or return on the 
next ora later ship; return via Hawaii if you like. 

See your own Pavel Agent for full details. 
Or write us at 604 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
110 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, or 760 Stuart 
Building, Seattle (Head Office). ; 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 
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‘Your Wives and Children 
An officer of Japan’s Third Regi- 
ment (which uses Arabic numerals as collar 
Last week patriots of this regi- 
ment responded to the cry of “Banzai!” and 
killed statesmen they considered enemies of 
Eighty-one hours later they 
yielded to the plea ‘Your wives and children 
weep’ and the Emperor’s command to sur- 
7). 


Week from Black Star 


x Screen, Stage) 


Subscription Prices: 
United States, its Posses. 
sions, and Canada: One 
Year, $4; Two Years 
$6; 10c acopy. For 
One Year, $5; 
Years, $8. 

Two weeks’ notice re- 
quired for change of ad- 
dress; please give old and 
new addresses. Annual 
subscribers may |} 
NEWS-WEEK sent 
them on vacations either 
in the United States or 
abroad without extra 
charge by giving 
weeks’ advance notice of 
itinerary. 
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BUM STEER: Some one out this way has 
given you boys a bum steer on one little point 
in your Landon story of Feb. 15 issue. Carl 
Rott isn’t the top hand of the Alf Landon 
outfit as you bill him, Though he’s only 27, 
he does shake a mean typewriter finger ; but 
Roy Roberts and Lacey Haines put in much 
bigger licks on Landon’s speeches than Rott 
ever dreamed of. ’Tisn’t much of a matter to 
sweat yourselves over, but I figured you 
might like to know. 

Tom Murpuy 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Editorial Note: Thanks to Mr. Murphy on his 
accurate ‘‘inside’’ information. Mr. Rott is not the 
“chief Landon brain-truster’’ which NEws-WEEK made 
him. Until recently, Mr. Rott did help turn out Lan- 
don commencement addres es, chamber of commerce 
speeches, and other verbal products of a presidential 
candidate’s growing boom. His part in producing Lan- 
don’s first major presidential speech was to see that it 
got mimeographed. Top man in the Landon campaign 
brain trust is Roy A. Roberts, managing editor and 
former Washington correspondent of The Kansas City 
Star. Mr. Roberts wrote most of the first speech. Sec- 
ond in rank and part author of the speech was Lacey 
Haines, head of The Kansas City Star’s Kansas bureau. 


oe 
MISREAD: In your Jan. 25 issue of News- 
WEEK you stated that the late Senator 
Schall was blinded in Minneapolis. I wish to 


~ fully. 


correct you; it was in» Fargo that Senatdr 
Schall bent over an electric cigar lighter and 
a blast occurred that injured his eyes. He 
didn’t become totally blind until a year later, 
BJ Lavin 
Fargo, N. D. 


Editorial Note: Mr. Lavin should read more care- 
News-WEEK said that in 1907 Thomas D. 
was a Minneapolis lawyer, not that he was blinded in 
Minneapolis. For the sake of brevity in a short, polit- 
ical note about Mrs. Schall, News-WeEExK omitted de- 
tails of the tragedy: How Schall went to Fargo, N. D., 
to try a case; how, during a lunch-time recess, he 
stepped into a store to buy a cigar; how an electric 
lighter intended for a six-volt battery had that morning 
been connected to the 220-volt city power; how the 
lighter exploded when Schall lifted it up, knocking him 
sprawling; how he picked himself up and went out, not 
knowing that objects which now looked dimly yellow 
would become fainter day by day and finally, in three 
months, fade away entirely to leave him in darkness. 


POST-GOMEZ: As a News-WEEK 
reader of long standing I will offer a few 
comments on your article (Dec. 28) in sec- 
tion “News-WeeEk Abroad” on Venezuela's 
late dictator. 

A—The new incumbent is not a henchman 
of Gomez. By the same token that during 
the long period of despotism in Venezuela a 
civic development was in process, likewise 
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* Subscribe for NEWS-WEEK x 


Accurate, Unbiased News in word and picture 


F.D. Pratt, Circulation Mgr... NEWS-WEEK, 1270 6th Ave., New York 

Please enter my subscription for NEWS-WEEK for [7 1 year, $4: 
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Add $1 per year for foreign postage, no extra charge for Canada. 
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DETECTIVE STORIES 


Abe in 
( 


GREAT MASTERS 
OF 
MYSTERY 


One Volume / 


AVE you ever heard of such an amazing bargain? Twenty 

—- outstanding masters of mystery have written this book 

for YOU! The World’s Most Baffling Detective Stories— 

XT. ALL in this one full size, cloth bound volume, for ONLY 

‘““- 49 CENTS! What is more, you don’t even have to send the 

49c now. Just mailing the coupon below will bring your 

copy at once. Then—after you have seen the book, and read it for 7 

days at our risk—you are the one to decide whether you wish to keep it. If 
not—simply return it, pay nothing. 

That is how positive we are that you will be thrilled and delighted with this great 
one-volume library of cold-blooded crime, clever detection, baffling mystery. Every story 
is absolutely complete. Fast action, danger and daring cram every page. If you’re hard- 
boiled about plots—if you demand stories that keep you guessing from the word go— 
if you want to pit your wits against the greatest crew of murderers, thieves and black- 
guards ever caught between the covers of one book—then here’s the chance of a lifetime! 


150,000 WORDS OF T-H-R-I-L-L-S-! 


The authors listed at the 
right need no introduction to 
any lover of rattling good 
detective stories. They just 
don’t come any better! And SO MANY 
every single one of these sto- 
ries contains far more plot 

and action than the ordinary, run-of-the-mill 


kind. Think of it!—a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand words. Hours upon hours of reading 
that grip you in breathless suspense! Hair- | 
raising situations that give you “that feeling” 


in the pit of your stomach! Murderous fiends 

and diabolically clever outlaws for you to trap | ONE SINGLE VOLUME? 

with the author—or ahead of him, if you can. | Read this partial list of 
And the volume itself will be a real addition | 2vshors;, See WHY this 

to your library. Printed in large type on fine | more suspense and excite- | 

book paper, well bound in sturdy cloth, it is a | ment, more thrills per min- 

book you’ll be proud to own. You never would owe ee pa 

guess its price as only 4oc! Only by printing a | hand! 

special edition has it been made possible. And Edgar Wallace 

the edition is limited. So you must ACT E. Phillips Oppenheim 


QUICKLY. A. Conan Doyle 


SEN D NO MON EY Anna Katharine Green 


J. S. Fletcher 

fi ees Pw a ge - the postman. Sax Rohmer 

ust clip and mail the coupon. hen the book a 
comes, you have a week to read and Rudyard Kipling 
enjoy it before you decide whether Richard Connell 





HAVE YOU EVER SEEN 








Additional Privilege—FREE Membership 


you want to keep it. Then, if you . . 
say so, simply return it at our ex- bee <> 
rthur irain 





IN THE DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB... 


pense o—- Sorget the matter. Other- 
wise the complete volume is yours 
for only 49c. plus a few cents post- Edgar Allan Poe 


ju Want better detective story books 

r less money—if you want to slash 

illy the amount you spend during 

year, and still read just as many 

thrilling, suspense-packed masterpieces— 

»y all means don’t miss this sensation- 

vortunity to obtain an absolutely Free 
ership in The Detective Book Cl 

er before in the history of American 

hing have such smashing bargains 

fered to mystery lovers. Books by 

atest writers of all in the field! 

ize, full-quality volumes handsome- 

ound in genuine cloth! Books you nor- 

vould expect to pay at least $2.00 to 

your hands on. And now they will be 

‘ent—-to members of this club exrclu- 

*ire/y-——for the hitherto unheard-of price 


R 


THE COUPON—WI 





of ONLY 49c. EACH! 
Your purchase of this exciting volume 


wish to join, and it also protects 
you against any increase in price on 
other volumes for one year. You do 
not have to subscribe for a given num- 
ber of books per month or even per 
year. You take only as many as you 
yourself wish. And you may order 
this volume independently and join 
the Club later, if you prefer. However, 


there is no cost or obligation in join- i 


entitles you to_a Free Membership in Inc., Dept. 
The Detective Book Club, if you York, N. Y 


ing NOW. To make sure you get full de- 
tails of this remarkable opportunity be- 
fore it’s too late—indicate your wishes 
on the coupon and mail it TODAY! 


But be sure to see for yourself the immense book value pictured here. 
emember, you do not have to pay anyone a penny for this volume — 
packed with thrills and excitement—until you have fully examined it. 
ot even then unless you wish to keep it. In order to see it, D 

THOUT MONEY—NOW 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





Alfred Henry Lewis 


and as many others 
equally famous 


age. You risk nothing. So mail the 
coupon NOW! WALTER J. BLACK, 
163, 2 Park Avenue, New 
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WALTER J. BLACK, Inc., Dept. 163, 
2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for one week’s free examination The World’s Most 
Baffling Detective Stories, by the Great Masters of Mystery. If I am not 
delighted with the book I will return it at your expense. Otherwise I 
will send you 49c plus a few cents postage as payment in full. 

s ) Mark X here if you would like to receive free a membership in The 
etective Book Club. Full information about the Club and its many 
privileges will be sent you at .once. 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
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THESE ST. BERNARD DOGS ARE SMARTER 
THAN I THOUGHT-- EVEN THEY KNOW ENOUGH 














TO BRING DOLE HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE JUICE / 





While I take 
the NEW DEAL 
for a leetle ride! 


The Laugh Bookof $ 
ANP ntoons this Presidential Year 








THE TELEGRAPH PRESS 


- New York - Harrisburg, Pa. 








You Can Add 


$5.00, $10.00, $20.00 or more to your monthly in- 
come. Write for particulars to Representatives’ De- 
partment, NEWS-WEEK, INC., 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 














MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicks VareoRus | 
A handy Vicks Cough Drop 
medicates throat membranes 
12 to 15 minutes. Preferred 
by millions to quick gulp of 
old-time cough syrups. 
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despotism gave birth to a true democrat jp 
the person of Eleazar Lopez Contreras. Op 
assurances given to the people by unsuspect. 
able characters (Dr. E. Gil Borges and Gen. 
Regulo Olivares), the man deserves—he 
actually has—the backing of public opinion 
Imbued with a high sense of honor, Con- 
trera’s personality has in a few days eclipsed 
Gomez’s accomplishments over a period of 
nearly 30 years of painful imposition. 


while protesting against an order for his ar- 
rest. This man, whose very name will ring 
through generations as a true abortion of 
nature, was personally responsible for hun- 
dreds of assassinations and other hideous 
crimes. His elimination, a veritable deliy. 
erance to honest Venezuelans, and a vindj 
cation similar to the felling of your own 
“Public Enemy No. 1,” took place while in 
open revolt against the Governor of Caracas 
he refused to withdraw from the head«uar. 
ters of the Caracas Federal Government. He 
was ordered arrested, but opposing pulled out 
his gun against the Governor. He was shot 
at from short distance and died a few hours 
later. 

Eustoquio Gomez, in combination with 
two of the late dictator’s henchmen, cooked 
up in the last days of Gomez's life two or 
three diabolic plots, all of which through 
Contreras’s watchfulness proved abortive 
Any one of them would have meant the im- 
mediate death of hundreds, and the couniry 
would have fallen in the hands of a horde of 
assassins, 

ROBERTO Parpo B, 

Caracas, Venezuela. 


BONUS FIGURES: In your issue of Jan 
25, 1936, page 16, you print a table entitled 
“What the Bonus Means in Men and Dol- 
lars.” In this table you say that 4,754,240 
men were mobilized by the United States 
during the World War... and then you set 
out $860,635,000 as the 1932 expenditure for 
these World War veterans... The enemies 
of the veterans generally have used these fig- 
ures to deceive the public. 

For your information (which should not 
be necessary) the only official report by the 
government on expenditures for veterans is 
contained in the “Annual Report of the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs.” Now, if 
you will have one of the office boys (they a: 
usually the only ones in any office who | 
anything) look on pages 156 and 157 of tl 
Administrator’s Report for 1932, you 
find that . . . the World War veterans re- 
ceived that year only $313,290,833.03. So 
you intended to convey that World War vet- 
erans received $860,635,000 (and most lay- 
men reading your table would put that con- 
struction on your data), then you exaggerated 
to the tune of $647,000,000, a slight hyper- 
bole, to say the least. . . 

Yours until the magazines publish the 
truth. 

Davip LUNDEEN 

Claims Supervisor, 

Division of Soldier Welfare 

State of Minnesota 

St. Paul, Minn. 


Editorial Note: If Mr. Lundeen’s office boy had 
been more sharp-eyed, he would have noted that his 
figure of $313,290,833 covered only two phases of v¢t- 
erans’ cost—pensions and compensation. 

News-WEEk’s figure of $860,635,000 covers all go0v- 
ernment expenditures on World War veterans during 
the fiscal year 1932, including appropriations for the 
adjusted service certificate (bonus) fund, hospitalization 
costs, additions to the war-risk insurance fund, etc. 

The figure came from the most unimpeachable 
source, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Federal Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs. Before the Joint Congres- 
sional Committee on Veterans’ Affairs on Dec. 10. 
1932, General Himes testified: “For the last [isc 
year (1931-32) . . . our appropriation . . . in behalf 
of the World War veterans was $860,635,000, and wes 
practically all expended.” 
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Hotp-Ur: When a man with a gun 
said: “I’m desperate—I need $12” to 
Robert A. Lotterio, Baltimore druggist, 
Lotterio quickly handed over his roll 
containing $50. The man peeled off $12, 
handed back $38, and fled. 


Horse LAuGH: Despite his plea: “I’ve 
never left Tuffie out of my sight since 
we left North Platte together,” Los 
Angeles police ordered Richard Godfrey 
to leave town. All because Mrs. Frances 
Jebb told them Mr. Godfrey insisted on 
taking Tuffie to bed with him in the 
apartment above hers. Tuffie is a horse. 


Proor: Milford G. Farley testified in 
Trenton, N. J., court that, though he’d 
once managed a drugstore chain, he 
was not a registered pharmacist. “Mr. 
Farley,” asked Federal Judge Phillip 
Forman, “do you know how to make a 
tomato and bacon sandwich?” “No, 
your honor,” Farley replied. Judge For- 
man was satisfied. 


CHANGE OF HEART: Immediately after 
a stranger lunged into a Norman, Okla., 
cafe he whipped out an automatic, lev- 
eled it at the customers, and backed 
out the door growling: “Ya don’t know 
how near ya come ta being hi-jacked.” 


SHARE THE WEALTH: “You can call 
the police. I haven’t a cent,” said a 
well-fed customer to Leo Cotter, Au- 
gusta, Ga., restaurant owner. “No, I 
won't do that,” said Leo. “Just don’t 
give me all your business in the fu- 
ture.” 

ProposaAL: A University of Texas 
student group advocates copyrighting 
the American Constitution and charg- 
ing “enormous royalties for the use 
thereof by (1) the Supreme Court, (2) 
the Republican Party, and (3) the 
American Liberty League.” 


Wett-HEATED: At St. Andrews 
United Church, Mission, B. C., just as 
the Rev, S. J. Redman assured the con- 
gregation that their special fuel contri- 
bution would make the church “com- 
fortable for tonight’s services” sparks 
from the overheated furnace ignited the 
roof and destroyed it. 


Wet_come, BrotrHer: An expectant 
father rushed up to the desk of the 
University of Iowa hospital: “Where is 
the fraternity ward?” 


Fire: Chattanooga, Tenn., firemen 
raced to a downtown corner and ex- 
tinguished a fire alarm box in flames. 


Toss Up: The St. George Hotel, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announced it would 
give a 1936 Terraplane to the 2,000,- 
000th person to use the swimming pool. 
No. 2,000,000 was Benjamin Lillian, 
WPA worker. If he takes the car, he 
loses his relief job; if he stays on relief, 
he doesn’t get the car. 





When your throat 
tawand tryttaled-= 


Almost immediately, relief follows the 
use of this safe antiseptic 


WHEN your throat is sore or irri- 

tated, it is frequently a symptom 
that a cold is coming on. . . and that the 
irritation is caused by dangerous germs. 


The prompt use of Listerine as a gar- 
gle not only often relieves the sore throat 
but may halt the progress of the cold 
behind it. 


Relieves Inflammation 


This pleasant antiseptic, so bland, so 
safe, yet so powerful, does a wonderful 
clean-up job in the oral cavity. There it 
attacks and kills on the mucous mem- 
branes millions cf germs associated with 
colds and sore throat. 

The inflamed tissues, almost complete- 
ly rid of bacteria and bathed by the 
soothing boric acid in Listerine, imme- 
diately respond. Frequently, pain is ban- 
ished entirely after one or two gargles. 

Tests show that those who gargled 
Listerine had fewer cases of sore throat 
tnan those who did not gargle with it. 


Even more significant are the results 
of tests showing Listerine’s power against 
the common cold. These tests conducted 
in 1931, 1932 and 1934, revealed this 
comforting fact: 


Fewer, Milder Colds 
Those who gargled Listerine twice a day 


or oftener caught fewer colds than non- 
users. When Listerine users did catch 
cold, the infections—for such they are— 
were milder and of shorter duration than 
those of non-garglers. 


These results are corroborated over 
and over again by the personal experi- 
ence of thousands of Listerine users. 


Surely the twice-a-day gargle with this 
pleasant, safe antiseptic is worth a thor- 
ough trial this winter by you and your 
children. It may be the means of sparing 
you both a long, costly and possibly dan- 
gerous siege of illness. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 





LISTERINE COUGH DROPS 


The new, finer COUGH DROP 
wisely medicated yet tastes like 
candy. For smokers, singers and 














the Safe antiseptic to fight colds 
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TIRE TORTURE NEVER STOPS- 
Proves Value of New Goodrich Invention 


tion that is saving every 
biggest tire development user money—yet does not 


tires either.;Schedules are Find out more about the 
fast.Roadsare rocky. Curves 


are sharp. So every tire on 


The tires never even get a 
chance to cool off. It’s load 
up and drive—load up and 


in years—the costly inven- costtruckersonecentextra. 


drive—24 hours a day, seven 
days in the week. 

This huge truck hauls gold 
concentrate from the Big 
Canyon Mine near Placer- 
ville,California,to Stockton, 
100 miles away. With the 
price of gold high, mines 
work overtime, the metal 
must get to market inahurry. 


Can’t Take Chances 


So valuable is the truck, 
the owners, the United 
Motor Transport, keep a 
new Diesel engine in re- 
serve, ready and waiting 
for instant replacement. 


They can’t take chances on 


the job is a Triple Pro- 
tected Silvertown—built 
for just such heavy-duty 
service as this. 


Tires Triple Protected 
The new Silvertowns actu- 
ally check 80% of prema- 
ture failures! A revolution- 
ary invention built into the 
sidewall guards against 
blow-outs and road delays. 
This is the tire that’s being 
used on the world’s tough- 
est hauling jobs. If it stands 
up under that kind of pun- 
ishment, surely it will do a 
better job for you, too. 


Start checking up now. 


PLYFLEX—a new, tough, sturdy 

rubber material with greater 
resistance to stretch. A layer of 
Plyflex in the sidewall prevents 
ply separation—distributes stresses 
—checks local weakness. 


PLY-LOCK-—the new Goodrich 
way of locking the plies about 
the bead. Anchoring them in 
place. Positive protection against 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


the short plies tearing loose 
above the bead. 


100 % FULL-FLOATING CORD 

—Each cord is surrounded by 
rubber. With ordinary cross- 
woven fabric, when the cords 
touch each other, they rub— 
get hot—break. In Silvertowns, 
there are no cross cords. No 
friction. 


© The B. F, Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
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JAP AN: ‘Crazy Men’ Produce a Tragic Drama in Three Acts; 
Destiny of the Far East Depends on Struggle Behind the Scenes 


Some time ago Makoto Saito, one of 
the Orient’s foremost statesmen, took 
leave of an American writer with: “Tell 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull 
that we, too, have crazy men in Japan.” 

He referred to militaristic hotheads. 
Other leaders before him had’ under- 
written Navy Minister Osumi’s warn- 
ing that “1935-6 will mark Japan’s 
greatest crisis .. . If she is not fully 
prepared for it, regrettable results will 
surely come.” 

Last week in Tokyo, Crazy Men al- 
most produced the Greatest Crisis. In 
a three-day drama whose gory, out- 
landish scenario dazed American and 
European audiences, army fanatics 
brought Japan under the shadow of a 


war-mongering dictatorship and gave. 


pacifists in both hemispheres acute at- 
tacks of the bomb-and-bullet blies. 


Act OnE: Midnight, Feb. 25. Bar- 
racks of the Third Regiment, First Di- 


vision. Brisk activity. A handful of of- 
ficers and non-coms snapped orders. 
The troops—some 900 in all—saw noth- 
ing unusual in turning out at a mo- 
ment’s notice, at night. Scheduled for 
service in Manchukuo soon, they ex- 
pected plenty of such practice. 

Load rifles! March! Outside, in a 
foot of saow, they formed squads. At 
a given moment they tramped off in 
divergent directions, to unknown objec- 
tives. Only the leaders knew. 

Tokyo slept. Heavy flakes, floating 
down like cherry blossom petals, quick- 
ly filled the marchers’ tracks. 


© Five A.M. A Third Regiment squad 
approached the official residence of 
Premier Keisuke Okada. It lined up in 
the garden of the huge, two-story Mod- 


“~ern-Aztec palace—erected, like scores 


of quakeproof Tokyo buildings, by an 
American, Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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“Keisuke Okada, come out and die 
for your country!” 

Silence. Again the squad leader 
shouted the challenge that no honor- 
able Japanese could ignore. 

Then a squat man, wearing only a 
kimono, stumbled out. For a second, 
the leader studied him: Premier Okada 
is bald, with a clipped white mustache 
and heavily-wrinkled face .. . Fire!!! 

The man in the kimono spun in a 
twister of lead, then flopped to the 
snow. The Executioners found a grass 
mat and laid it on the body. Snow soon 
covered the mat. 


© Almost at the same moment, several 
blocks away, a Third Regiment squad 
burst into the bedroom of Finance Min- 
ister Korekiyo Takahashi. Three bul- 
lets struck him, but the 82-year-old 
budget-wizard stood and asked:~ 

“What are you trying to do?” 

In a fury, the leader swung his 


‘Great Rising Sun Land’-—Ise Stretch Ever W ciesard ‘j but Not Fast Enough, Think Japanese War Lords 
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saber. Blood from the shoulder spurted 
on the gnome-like ancient’s white 
beard. Soon he lay dead. 


© And the Crazy Men got Makoto 
Saito, too. Surging into the Privy Seal 
Keeper’s home, they bumped into his 
wife, who screamed and grasped the 
muzzle of a submachine-gun. A bullet 
ripped her hand. A stream of slugs 
knocked down the liberal ex-Premier 
and mashed his flesh and bones. 


® In the doorway of his house, Gen. 
Jotaro Watanabe, 58-year-old aviation 
engineer and Director of Military Edu- 
cation, stared one endless second at 
blue-steel gun muzzles—then at 
Eternity. 


® Grand Chamberlain Kantaro Suzuki 
heard his name called and went to the 
street door. Moments later, servants 
picked up his bullet-shattered body. He 
still breathed. 


® On Idzu peninsula—Japan’s Riviera 
75 miles southwest of the capital— 
more Crazy Men marched in the night. 
At Yugawara Hot Springs they in- 
vaded Itoya Inn, hunting Count Nobu- 
kai Makino. His wife tricked them into 
sufficient delay to permit the former 
Privy Seal Keeper and friend of the 
Emperor to hide. 

But the soldiers found, and slew, his 
manservant. Then they burned down 
Itoya Inn. 


® By morning, Third Regiment units 
had occupied key government buildings 
in central Tokyo: those near the sacred 
shrine which looks down on the city 
from Sanno hill; police headquarters, 
with its medieval-looking tower, near 
the Imperial Palace; the great white 
Parliament house, and others. 


Act Two: “Banzai! Ten thousand 
years of life to the Emperor—Death 
to his false advisers!” 

With this cry the Third Regiment 
prepared to stand a siege. In Western 
countries, newspapers unfurled their 
calamity streamers: Military Revolt 
in Japan! MHotheads Kill 80 to 100 in 


Finance Minister 


Takahashi: 
‘What Are You Trying to Do?’ 
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Premier 


Okada and His 


EUROPEAN 


Family: A 


Brother-in-Law Died for Him and Japan 


But Tokyo’s residents 
knew nothing of this. No signs of re- 
volt in the streets. Nothing in the 
newspapers—a terrorizing censorship 
kept them mute. 

When 15,000 men of the Imperial 
Guard came quickstepping down the 
main streets, people began to believe 
the rumors they had heard. Soon after 
that, the Military District Commander 
declared martial law. The Admiralty 
ordered the First Fleet to Tokyo Bay, 
the Second to Osaka. 

Tokyo learned that in the brief 
space between night and day, less than 
1,000 men had seized control of the 
city, if not of the government. To the 
newspapers the Crazy Men issued a 
mimeographed declaration: 

“A group of senior statesmen around 
the throne—plutocrats—and _ certain 
military elements — bureaucrats — and 
political parties, have been sapping the 
life of the country. Our purpose: to 
remove these men protect the 
nation.” 


Fascist Purge! 
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Just what the men of the Third de- 
manded, the government kept to itself. 
But informed bystanders guessed easi- 
ly: a free hand for the military; ap- 
propriations for war; banishment of 
civil, or liberal, advisers from the 
Mikado’s court. 

In reply, the Imperial Guard erected 
sandbag barricades and planted ma- 
chine-guns atop buildings. But no bul- 
lets flew—only more snow. 

The two sides began mysterious talks 
and the public resumed normal activi- 
ties as best it could in a city already 
half-crippled by the worst Winter in 
years. 

Citizens accepted the Crazy Men’s 
violence in its true Japanese light; no 
revolt, but an act of faith. Some even 
sent the heroes hot food. It did not sur- 
prise them that, after the negotiations 
failed, the men of the Third ignored 
ultimatums to “surrender or commit 
suicide.” 

Finally the Army commander lost 
patience. He cleared the streets, 
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General Minami: The Commander of Japan’s 
Forces in Manchukuo Is Mentioned for Premier 
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General Araki, Cham- 
pion of Armed Conquest 


brought up tanks and closed in with 
his troops. Tokyo lay in white, sepul- 
chral silence—broken only by planes 
that dropped leaflets and telephones 
attached to toy balloons. The insur- 
gents had cut all wires. 

The leaflets said: ‘““By Imperial com- 
mand... return to your barracks. 
It is not too late! Your wives and 
children weep!” Over the new tele- 
phones Imperial Guard officers 
cracked: “Surrender at once. The Em- 
peror so commands. Give up or die.” 

From the roof of the American Em- 
bassy—-where many Japanese had tak- 
en refuge three nights before—Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew and other 
Americans watched all but the last 
scenes of the fantastic drama. 


All day, insurgents dribbled out of 
Police Headquarters, their chief fort. 
In groups of a dozen they marched up 
to the government barricades, said “We 
surrender,” handed over their rifles, 
and passed without sign or word into 
vans that carried them off to barracks. 
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Shamed in the Eyes of the Court: The Accused on Trial 
for the Attempted Murder of Former Premier Tanaka 


EUROPEAN 


Countess Saito: She Grabbed 


a Machine-Gun Muzzle 


Act THREE: By evening, the revolt, 
or gesture of faith, had ended. But 
martial law continued. The people, ig- 
norant of what went on behind the 
scenes, still wondered: Had the fire- 
brands gained, in the end, their demand 
that the army be restored to supreme 
command under the Mikado? Choice 
of a Premier replacing the widely 
mourned Okada would tell. 

Home Minister Fumio Goto filled the 
post for one day, then resigned. Why, 
the people soon found out. A mysteri- 
ous caller came to the Imperial Palace. 
Into the Presence walked a squat man 
—bald, with clipped white mustache 
and heavily-wrinkled face. 

Through his clerkly spectacles, the 
Descendant of the Sun-God gazed on 
Keisuke Okada, his Prime Minister— 
in the flesh! 

A chamberlain explained. When the 
Executioners invaded Okada’s garden, 
friends induced the aged statesman to 
hide. Into the storm of snow and bul- 
lets went his brother-in-law, Denzo 


UROPEAN 


Matsuo. He had prided himself on his 
startling resemblance to the Premier. 
Now he prided himself even more in 
dying for him. 

News of Okada’s “resurrection” 
brought gasps of astonishment, then of 
relief, from the world over. For the 
moment, at least, Destiny had thrown 
its dice against the war-mongers. 


EpiLocuE: To complete the drama 
according to age-old tradition,: certain 
grisly formalities remained. The gov- 
ernment announced that three of the 
insurgent officers fulfilled them. 

Lt. Kenkichi Aoshima and his wife, 
Kimiko [Friendly Child], decorated 
their home with fresh flowers, purified 
themselves in cold water and put on 
their best clothes—full dress for the 
officer, a dazzling white silk kimono 
for his onna. Each took a richly- 
chased, short dagger. 

Kneeling side by side, they prayed 
for half an hour to the Fountain-of- 
Honor. Then they bared their stom- 
achs. Friendly Child fixed the kimono 
under her feet in such a way as to pre- 
vent her from falling forward. 


Lt. Aoshima grasped his dagger with 
both hands and stuck it to the hilt 
in his abdomen, just under the left 
ribs. Slowly he drew it across, with an 
up-and-down movement, to his right 
ribs. 


Kimiko, “as a soldier’s wife should,” 
did the same thing. Around her neck 
—lest a groan escape her—she tightly 
twisted her silken bellyband. 


Later, officials verified that they had 
performed Hara-kiri — Belly-cut — and 
deserved honorable funeral. They de- 
creed the same in the cases of Cap- 
tains Shiro Nonaka and Teruzo Ando. 


® The chief priest of a Buddhist tem- 
ple near Tokyo wrote: “I sacrificed my- 
self for the peace of the nation.” Then 
he knelt before a shrine and slashed his 
throat with a razor. 


Puzz_E: This week the nation’s peace 
remained a matter of doubt to the 
Japanese and of pressing concern to 
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The Army and Navy Engage in Sham Bat- 
tle: for the Actual Revolt, Less Fanfare 
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Admiral Sankichi Takahashi: 
He and the Fleet Were in 


“Prepare Vigorously to Keep 
the Peace of Eastern Asia’ 
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the Foreign Offices in Moscow, Berlin 
and other capitals. 

Despite his “resurrection,” Premier 
Okada probably would have to resign: 
he had turned away from death. Who 
would take his place? It might be a 
champion of costly military conquest, 
like ex-War Minister Sadao Araki— 
the battle-god with eyes like shiny bul- 
lets and whiskers like bayonets. It 
might be a liberal bent on doctoring 
Japan out of its economic dysentery— 
such as the late Finance Minister Ta- 
kahashi, killed because he opposed 
crushing military budgets. 

Behind the scenes, two factions 
fought for the Emperor’s ear: the mili- 
tarists, who can cut civilian throats; 
and the industrialists, who can sit on 
the army’s stomach. Hirohito’s choice 
of a Premier would determine the 
course of Japan’s destiny. 


Samurai: The trouble began with 
Nippon’s Westernization in the middle 
of the last century. Among other re- 
forms, the Mikado abolished the caste 
of the samurai—hereditary knights 
brought up in the bushido cult to live 
and die for maintenance of an inde- 
pendent code of honor. At first the 
country’s modernization left them 
stranded. But after one generation they 
entered varied walks of life, keeping 
the bushido cult alive. 

On this cult Japan trained its of- 
ficers, who consider themselves above 
the law and responsible only to the 
Emperor. Extreme militarists would 
like to throw out all kettojin—Hairy 
Barbarians of Europe and America— 
and return to ancient traditions. Easy 
victory over China’ in 1894, and the 
triumph over Russia ten years after, 
gives them the illusion that they are 
invincible. 


But the financiers, who figure in 
yen and sen, fear the war lords even- 
tually may launch the country into an 
economic and military disaster. Against 
this Pacifist Peril, bushido disciples 
have warred with murder and suicide. 

In the last five years alone, they 
have assassinated two Premiers, one 
Finance Minister, one General, two 
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Hirohito: The Mikado on Skirayuki (Snow-White) Reviews His Troops 


leading financiers, one newspaper own- 
er and scores of individuals. Attempts 
included one on the Emperor—for al- 
leged failure to live up to himself. 


Last week’s purge, by far the most 
spectacular, seemed an answer to the 
recent elections, in which the indus- 
trialists’ party gained more seats than 
the pro-army element for the first time 
since 1918. It also reflected dissatis- 
faction with operations on the conti- 
nent. 


Monco.uia: Japanese militarists have 
a bible called the Tanaka Memoran- 
dum. It calls for occupation of Man- 
churia (now Manchukuo) and Mon- 
golia, then penetration into Sinkiang. 
This would make Russia helpless in 
Asia and permit annexation of China— 
with eventual dominion over India, the 
Near East—all Asia. 


The army launched its might-policy 
program with the capture of Mukden, 
Sept. 18, 1931. Over protests of the 
Gaimusho (Foreign Office), Japanese 
generals machine-gunned and bayonet- 
ted 30,000,000 Manchurians, Chinese 
and Mongolians into docility. 


Later, the Gaimusho put difficulties 
in the army’s way. The generals must 
save money—rely for their gains on 
diplomacy and political penetration, 
rather than armed force. 

To date they have failed to win 
over the million-odd nomads of Inner 
Mongolia (see map) who live under a 
centuries-old regime and favor Nan- 
king and the Japanese in turn. Grizzled 
Inner Mongolian patriarchs hope that 
out of Russo-Japanese rivalry they will 
eventually wrest a great, independent 
Mongolia. 

But on the other side of the Gobi 
Desert another million Mongols have 
set up a Soviet republic. Officers from 
Moscow’s 500,000-man Siberian army 
train them. Rubles speak louder than 
words against Japan and those who 
deal with the Japanese. 

These Mongols also dream of 4 
mighty empire. They remember that 
Genghis Khan once ruled from; the 
Sea of Japan to the Danube. 
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ARMY: General Hagood Retires to His Vegetable 


Garden, a Political ‘Martyr’ and a Campaign Issue 


Last week, a Washington correspon- 
dent urged that the White House add 
to its staff a full-time B. E.—Boner 
Eliminator. 

Into the GOP campaign-barreil some- 
pody’s blunder had tossed a choice red 
herring. Grieving Democrats knew 
that from now until Election Day, Re- 
publicans would strew the road to the 
ballot box with countless reminders of 
the “Sad Case of Johnson Hagood.” 


PRELUDE: Four months ago, Johnson 
Hagood, Major General, U.S.A., could 
reflect complacently on his past, pres- 
ent and future. 

His record showed 40 medal-studded 
years of soldiering—all the way from 
the Philippines to France. In 1935, 
just after he took command of the 8th 
Corps Area at Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, he gained popularity by his 
tape-slashed abolition of the rule that 
soldiers wear military tunics or blouses 
no matter how hot the sun, and by his 
sympathetic personal interest in any 
buck private who had a question or 
complaint. 

General Hagood enjoyed his work, 
his pet fox hounds, and his duck-hunt- 
ing. June 16, 1937, he would reach 64. 
After that he could retire to his home 
in Charleston, S. C., and look after his 
vegetable garden—on three-fourths his 
former $8,000 salary. 


InviTATION: Then late last year, a 
Congressional subcommittee on War 
Department Appropriations invited the 
General up to Washington. The mem- 
bers wanted to know how much he 
thought they should spend on army 
housing. 

Friends said Hagood didn’t welcome 
his Washington trip. Two years earlier, 
he bluntly told Congressmen the na- 
tion’s war machine was so topheavy, 
not even “an archangel from Heaven” 
could run it—and his superiors hadn’t 
forgotten that yet. Besides, he had 
strong opinions about army housing. 
With his penchant for outspoken criti- 
cism, it would perhaps be wiser to 
stay in Texas. 

Hagood consulted the army’s Chief 
of Staff, Gen. Malin Craig, who author- 
ized him to speak “fully, freely and 
frankly.” Dec. 17, Hagood sat down 
with the committeemen, adjusted his 
aristocratic pince-nez, and shot the 
works. In fact, as F. P. A., New York 
Herald-Tribune columnist, put it, he 
shot not only the works but also the 
Works Progress Administration. 

WPA funds, he announced, rated as 
“stage money,” because “you can pass 
it around but cannot get anything out 
of it.” Congress should appropriate 
$150,000,000 to relieve unspeakably bad 
army housing conditions, and appropri- 
ate it “now, not wait until you are 
skinning the budget to the bone to 
make up for past extravagance.” From 


Washington he could easily get $1,000 
to teach CCC boys all about “butter- 
flies’ and “collecting postage-stamps,”’ 
but not “5 cents to buy a lead pencil.” 

General Hagood testified behind 
locked doors, but a stenographer scrib- 
bled busily throughout the hearing. 
Eight weeks later the printed record 
went out to newspaper men. 


The trim soldier’s rash indictment of 
WPA methods caused a slight flurry. 
Then nearly everybody forgot it—ex- 
cept the War Department. Military 
authorities believed the General had 
gone far out of his way to wallop the 
Administration. He had made “con- 











temptuous references” to the policy of 
his Commander-in-Chief—the President 
—and had flagrantly violated army dis- 
cipline. 


Early last week, the Chief of Staff— 
“by direction of the President’”—in- 
structed Hagood to surrender his com- 
mand and go home to “await orders.” 
“Home” meant premature retirement. 


BARRAGE: Overnight, Hagood became 
a national “martyr.” Republicans, 
secretly rejoicing, openly wailed. Favor- 
ite epithets: “Czaristic persecution ... 
reign of terror... dictatorship.” Sen- 
ate and House rocked with anti-Admin- 
istration barrages. Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Massachusetts 
Republican, demanded that “all of us 
get together and march to the White 
House!” 


Even Democrats fumed. “An in- 
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famous, dirty, damnable, inexcusable 
outrage,” shouted Tom Blanton of 
Texas. 

Ruffled New Dealers explained that 
the words “by direction of the Presi- 
dent” were merely a standard phrase 
attached to all routine orders. Why, 
Republican administrations had disci- 
plined many an officer—like William 
Mitchell and Smedley Butler—for simi- 
lar offenses! 


Secrets: Suddenly Chief-of-Staff 
Craig smashed all custom by releasing 
military secrets to the press—and even 
going on the radio—to absolve the 
President from responsibility. . 

Craig disclosed he had sent a memo- 
randum to Secretary of War Dern, ad- 
vising severe punishment for the WPA 
critic. Although he had told Hagood to 
speak frankly, he said, “common sense 
should have made him understand that 
political comments and criticisms, never 
proper in an army officer, might not 
freely be made.” Moreover, the offender 
had long been one of the army’s worst 
bad-boys, with a string of reprimands 
for “repeated examples of lack of self- 
control.” 

Official explanations failed to relieve 
the pro-Hagood fever. Word spread 
that a Cabinet meeting had discussed 
the subcommittee testimony long be- 
fore the War Department’s decision. 
The President, reasoned Hagood de- 
fenders, could easily have scotched 
army plans. And why hadn't Hagood 
received the usual invitation to delete 
any objectionable remarks before the 
record went to the printer? 

Ugliest rumor: WPA Administrator 
Hopkins had brought “outside” pressure 
on Dern to kick Hagood out. 

Above the uproar, the consensus of 
temperate opinion blamed Hagood for 
immoderate language—but also blamed 
the New Deal for pulling a first-class 
political boner by letting the War De- 
partment swing its axe when a simple 
reprimand might have sufficed. Bit- 
terly, Tom Blanton cried: “It will cost 
us [Democrats] millions of votes.” 


MEMENTO: The Administration had at 
least one cause for rejoicing: soldiers 
rarely go to the polls. At Fort Sam 
Houston, gloomy resentment hung in 
clouds over rear-rank rookies and top 
officers alike. 


This time, however, the General had 
little taste for talking. One of his last 
orders to his men absolutely forbade 
discussion of the Hagood case. The 
press could get no statement from him, 
not even “with a corkscrew.” 

Grimly the dapper ex-commander 
prepared to pack up his mementoes. 
Among them lay a photograph in- 
scribed: “To Maj. Gen. Johnson Ha- 
good, from his friend, Malin Craig.” 


AAA: New Program With a Coat 
Of Constitutional Whitewash 


All last month a bald, bushy-browed 
little man in the Agriculture Depart- 
ment covered page after page with 
left-handed hieroglyphics. Howard Ross 
Tolley, assistant AAA administrator, 


perfected plans to make the New Deal’s 
soil conservation program function as 
soon as Congress substituted it for the 
unconstitutional AAA. With Admini- 
strator Chester Davis worn out from 
overwork, chief responsibility for run- 
ning the new $500,000,000 farm ma- 
chine would fall on Tolley’s sloping 
shoulders. 

Meanwhile Congress, with many an 
apprehensive glance at the Supreme 
Court, speeded up the conservation bill. 
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‘ARMY PouiTIcIAN’: In last week’s Con 
gressional cannonading on the Hagovd 
front, Major General Frank C,; Bolles—7th 
Corps Area commander—unwittingly got 
within range. Bolles, roared Senator Joseph 
T. Robinson (D., Ark.), was—like Ha- 
good-—“actively engaged” in politics. He 
had picked his “own candidate for the Presi- 
dency” and meant to elect him. 

The “candidate” later turned out to be 
ex-Senator Arthur R. Robinson (R., Ind.), 
the General’s war buddy—and Joe Robin- 
son’s old-time foe. A personal letter from 
Bolles to Arthur had gone astray to Joe’s 
desk. 

“Oh my, ho, ho, ho,” quaked Arthur last 
week. “Is that all they’ve got against Bolles? 
Why, the Democrats must be getting the 
jitters. The General’s remarks about me 
running for President were purely compli- 
mentary. He doesn’t know anything about 
politics.” 








Two urgent considerations spurred 
them on: farmers cast a heavy vote; 
cotton planting was starting in the 
deep South. 

Swiftly House and Senate authorized 
Secretary of Agriculture Wallace to 
pay farmers for growing what he 
wants them to grow, until Dec. 31, 
1937. After that, payments may go 
only to States which adopt similar 
plans of their own—under Federal su- 
pervision. Moreover, the Secretary got 
blanket powers to restore pre-war par- 
ity of farm and non-farm income. Cov- 
ering this AAA-like structure was a 
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thick layer of soil-conservation paint 
for Supreme Court inspection. 

Signing the soil act this week, Presj- 
dent Roosevelt carefully emphasized its 
constitutional top-dressing: “There wij] 
be no contracts ... In carrying out the 
soil conservation plan, there will be 
provided a positive incentive to those 
who voluntarily shift from soil-deplet- 
ing surplus crops... into erosion-pre-. 
venting crops...” 

Secretary Wallace rang up the cur. 
tain on the first act of the new pro- 
gram. To meetings in Chicago and 
Memphis this week, and in New York 
and Salt Lake City next week, he in- 
vited 500 farmers and farm group rep- 
resentatives to discuss procedure un- 
der the new plan. Meantime Congress 
and Administration leaders happily 
reflected there could be no Supreme 
Court interruption of the show before 
November’s elections. 


TIME: Chicago Seeks One More 


‘Crowded Hour of Glorious Life’ 


On lower Broadway crowds of New 
Yorkers stood stock-still in the streets, 
watches in hand. Every eye focused on 
a shining iron ball suspended from a 
flag-pole atop the Western Union build- 
ing. A dot-dash zipped over the wire 
from Washington. The ball dropped. 
It was precisely noon, Nov. 18, 1883, 
and four brand-new time-belts—FEast- 
ern, Central, Mountain, and Pacific— 
flashed into existence. 

The country heaved a sigh of relief; 
order had come at last out of a chaos of 
locally-determined times. No _ longer 
would each Mayor dictate his own ver- 
sion of the earth’s rotating speed. 

But last Sunday Chicago neatly upset 
the applecart. Central time wasn’t fast 
enough for the “City of Go.” Advanc- 
ing its clocks an hour, Chicago became 
overnight an island of Eastern time in 
a Central sea. 

To shove the change through the City 
Council last November, The Chicago 
Tribune had fought a long, hard battle. 
Editorials prophesied lower electric bills 
and more daylight for healthful recrea- 
tion. They predicted stock exchanges 
would profit from synchronization of 
Chicago’s trade-openings with New 
York’s. 

Conversely, The News—eternal Trib- 
une opponent—warned that electric 
bills would be boosted and schedules of 
railroads ‘and radio stations would be 
completely hashed. 

But insiders guessed the main reason 
for such crusading was rival newspa- 
per deadlines. If clocks moved ahead 
one hour, The News—an afternoon pa- 
per—would miss late stories and sport 
results; The Tribune—a morning paper 
—could score repeated beats. The Trib- 
une had helped elect Mayor Kelly. The 
Tribune won. 

Chicago seethed, but the city changed 
its clocks on schedule. Real trouble, 
warned anti-time-changers, would come 
next Winter. The council and The 
Tribune will have a jolly time explain- 
ing to the citizenry why it has to get 
up in the middle of the night. 
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ROOSEVELTS: Garner Gets a 
Flag to Wave on His Warships 


The President of the United States 
and eight of his Cabinet officers have 
jong had official flags, to be flown 
whenever they boarded Navy vessels. 
Not until John Nance Garner last Fall 
poarded a warship during his Oriental 
cruise did officialdom realize the Vice 
President had been forgotten by flag- 
designers. 

3y executive order last week, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt authorized a_ special 
flag for the Vice President: a white 
field with blue stars in the corners 
and the seal of the United States in 
the center. 


® Two weeks ago, when the President 
became a Knight of Pythias, newspa- 
pers listed eleven fraternal orders to 
which he belongs. Last week angry 
protests came from an overlooked 
twelfth: The Tall Cedars of Lebanon. 


* Above a tumult of boos and cheers 
in New York’s Town Hall last week 
Mrs. Eugene Meyer, wife of The Wash- 
ington Post’s anti-New Deal publisher, 
raised her voice in sharp criticism of 
the National Youth Administration. At 
times it seemed as though the only 
quiet person in the house was the pre- 
siding officer—Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt, 
NYA’s original sponsor. 

Backstage after the meeting, Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Mrs. Meyer chatted to- 
gether. “We admire the difference of 
opinion between us,” observed the 
First Lady later. Said Mrs. Meyer: 
“Mrs. Roosevelt is a good sport.”’ 

Far more upsetting to the First Lady 
than Mrs. Meyer’s speech was a po- 
lice suggestion that she use a rear 
exit to avoid crowds. “Oh, spinach!”’ 
protested the President’s wife. “I never 
evade anyone,” 


BUDGET: President Wants More 
Of What Congress Cannot Give 


For 27 minutes last week Franklin 
Roosevelt explained to a roomful of re- 
porters that Congress and the Supreme 
Court had butchered his budget for 
next year. To repair it, he said, he 
would ask Congress for a complete set 
of additional taxes: 

“New taxes’: $120,000,000 annual- 
ly for nine years to finance the bonus 
which Congress had ordered paid nine 
years ahead of schedule. 

“Substitute taxes’: $500,000,000 
annually to pay for the new farm pro- 
gram, just as processing taxes had fi- 
nanced the old AAA. 

3. “Reimbursement taxes”: A $500,- 
000,000 temporary levy to replace proc- 
essing taxes that had been counted on 
for this year—until the Supreme Court 
intervened. 


The total, he explained, would come 
to about $1,120,000,000. But if the 
third item were spread over three 
years, the annual taxes would be only 
$786,000,000. A few days later he 
would send to the Capitol a message 
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outlining his demands, but leaving de- 
tails of legislation to Congress. 

Next day newspapers heralded the 
announcement with great black head- 
lines. Some even reproduced the Presi- 
dent’s penciled notes, which he had 
used as an outline for his talk to the 
press—and which he allowed photog- 
raphers to snap, contrary to usual 
White House custom. On Capitol Hill, 
Congressmen grumbled about the dan- 
ger of vast new taxes in an election 
year. All Washington talked glibly of 
deficits, public debts, and billions of 
dollars. 

But only those who probed beneath 
the capital’s surface got clues to the 
meaning of all the financial talk: 


® Whatever the President might want, 
neither he nor his legislative leaders 
actually expected Congress to levy as 
much as $786,000,000. Privately, Ad- 
ministration chiefs admitted they would 
be lucky to get as much as $500,000,000 
in new levies. 


® Incidentally, they felt the well-pub- 
licized story of new taxes would appeal 
to balanced-budget advocates—and in- 
spire confidence in the great $1,250,- 
000,000 bond issue which the Treasury 
planned to put on the market this 
week. (It was oversubscribed the first 
day.) 


SEA SAFETY: Leaks That May 
Help Sink the Administration 


While the War Department was rap- 
ping General Hagood’s knuckles, Secre- 
tary Roper over in the Department of 
Commerce Bulding found himself knee- 
deep in charges of maladministration. 

Ever since the Morro Castle went up 
in smoke, people had looked hopefully 
to the Department of Commerce’s Bu- 
reau of Navigation and Steamboat In- 
spection to enforce safety at sea. But 
could it? 

Last January some one on the Bu- 
reau’s Board of Supervising Inspectors 
let slip an official report which bluntly 
stated that the bureau could no longer 
guarantee even routine inspection of 
American ships. With an “inadequate 
and underpaid personnel” merely going 
through the motions, major marine dis- 
asters could be expected at any time. 

Furious at this news leak, Secretary 
Roper assigned Secret Service men to 
trace the source. When Lt. Comdr. H. 
McCoy Jones and Frederick Adams, 
top-ranking inspectors, refused to sub- 
mit to questioning, the Assistant Sec- 
retary, John M. Johnson, had them sus- 
pended; last week Secretary Roper 
ousted them without a hearing. 

Rumors flew about that the two vic- 
tims had decided the unpleasant facts 
about the bureau might never reach 
daylight through the usual channels. 
So, risking their necks, they tipped off 
the press. Later their immediate boss, 
Joseph B. Weaver, offered to accept 
responsibility for the leak, in exchange 
for their reinstatement. He took the 
blame, but the dismissals held. 

Once relieved of their official status, 
Jones and Adams rid themselves of 


KEYSTONE 
Secretary Roper and John M. John- 
son: Fired on by the Men They Fired 


pent-up opinions. The higher-ups in 
the Commerce Department, barked 
Jones, “don’t know one end of a ship 
from the other.” Adams went further: 
“Mr. Johnson is a catspaw by which 
Mr. Kerlin [Secretary Roper’s assist- 
ant] has been successfully blocking ef- 
forts of the bureau ... to promote 
greater safety of life at sea.” 

To all this, Secretary Roper replied: 
“Slander!” 

But next day he had something else 
to worry about: a second report, list- 
ing January’s 43 maritime casualties, 
appeared—unauthorized and uncensored 
—at press association desks. The leak 
remained unplugged. 


PROJECTS: Some Become Hazards 
In Presidential Obstacle Race 


© Two Summers ago, dust storms and 
drought scourged the West. President 
Roosevelt announced that, to combat 
soil erosion and wind ravages, the gov- 
ernment would plant a 100-mile-wide 
tree-belt from Texas to Canada. From 
his relief funds, he allotted $3,000,000 
to start the $75,000,000 project. 


® July, 1934, Democratic chances in 
Maine’s Fall elections seemed dark. The 
President publicly endorsed a $40,000,- 
000 tide-harnessing project at Passa- 
maquoddy, Maine. That Winter he 
plunked down 10,000,000 relief-dollars 
for army engineers to start dam con- 
struction. 


* Last Labor Day a hurricane tossed 
the S. S. Dixie aground off South Flori- 
da, imperiling lives of 231 passengers. 
Next morning Mr. Roosevelt diverted 
$5,000,000 in relief funds to start build- 


ing a $140,000,000 trans-Florida cana) 
to obviate future cruising around the 
State’s wind-swept tip. 

Soon snipers were branding all three 
undertakings as “unnecessary ... un- 
sound .. . uneconomic.” They pointed 
out that the President’s own PWA had 
previously rejected the Quoddy and 
canal schemes. In the face of mounting 
criticism, President Roosevelt this year 
asked Congress for specific appropri- 
ations to continue the projects he had 
started on his own. 

Legislators—aware that all three 
were economically debatable and politi- 
cally explosive—shied away. Three 
weeks ago the House Appropriations 
Committee quietly scooped a $9,000,000 
Quoddy allotment and a $12,000,000 
Florida-canal item out of the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill. Last week the same 
committee removed a $1,000,000 shelter- 
belt appropriation from the Agriculture 
Supply Bill. 

Left on his own, the President could 
take the responsibility for continuing 
the projects—with relief funds. Or he 
could drop them, laying himself open to 
charges of wasting the money already 
spent. In either case, his strip of trees 
in the West, his piles of concrete in 
Maine, and his ditch across Florida 
seemed to constitute additional obsta- 
cles for his November reelection race. 


a 
WPA: ‘Baby Terror Airs West 


Virginia’s Laundry in Senate 


For six months, Rush Holt marked 
time until his 30th birthday last June 
entitled him to his new seat as junior 
Senator from West Virginia. For three 
weeks more he kept mum before mak- 
ing his maiden speech. Thereafter he 
sat quietly and listened hard. 

But last fortnight the bespectacled 
Baby Senator went on the oratorical 
warpath. At the end of eight days, he 
had spouted 47 speeches, dumped West 
Virginia’s WPA “gravy-pot” all over 
the Senate floor, and earned the new 
nickname of “Baby Terror.” 

Breaking every rule of political 
subtlety, young Holt rashly bared an 
internal party squabble. Democrats 
in control of West Virginia work-relief 
plotted to “build up a political ma- 
chine,” his deep bass voice thundered. 
Once, challenged for evidence of his 
allegations, he got a Republican to hold 
the floor while he rushed to his office 
for proof. On another occasion, New 
Dealers groaned, Old Dealers and gal- 
lery-visitors tittered, as he staggered 
into the Senate under a mountain of 
documents. 

In the corridors, harrassed colleagues 
time and again tugged at his sleeve, im- 
ploring moderation. To them the Sen- 
ate’s colt replied: “I criticized some- 
what the same situation when the Re- 
publicans were in power. . . I don’t think 
the politicians of my party are going to 
fool the people much longer.” 

Two “politicians,” Holt charged, dom- 
inated the West Virginia WPA: Mat- 
thew Neely, senior Senator; and F..W. 
McCullough, works administrator. The 
agency—run by “parasites, leeches and 
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plood-suckers”—saved its funds for 
“Neely men.” Projects for any com- 
munity where “people don’t vote right” 
never had a chance. And McCullough 
planned to move his own henchman into 
the Governor’s office. To Holt he had 
once “confided” that “55,000 men can 
make anybody Governor.” West Vir- 
ginia’s work-relief rolls list about 55,000 
names. 

While Senator Neely sat and glow- 
ered, his youthful accuser—and former 
friend—filled page after page of the 
Congressional Record with letters from 
local WPA files. Their main theme: 
Take care of the “right boys.” 

Not since Huey Long’s heyday had 
Republicans enjoyed such public wash- 
ing of dirty Democratic linen. Their 
glee doubled when Neely—who comes 
up for reelection next November—rose 
with his own sheaf of letters. Holt, he 
countercharged, had himself tried to 
grab big chunks of the patronage-pie, 
failed, and now yelled “corruption.” 

Alarmed by the rumpus, WPA Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins hustled investiga- 
tors to West Virginia. Rush Dew Holt 
stormed down from Washington for a 
two-day tour of the Mountain State. 
This week, supplied with fresh pow- 
der, he planned to set off more Sena- 
torial firecrackers. 


* 
SEATTLE: For Once, Horseplay 


Fails to Place in Mayors’ Race 


In top hat and flashy green bathing 
suit, he teetered on the dock’s edge. 
Photographers squinted behind their 
lenses and a crowd of Seattle’s curious 
gawped and yelled. Then with a reso- 
nant smack, Mayoralty Candidate Ste- 
phen Cullan split the waters of chilly 
Puget Sound. Twice he repeated the 
leap for latecomers. Nominal purpose 
of this midwinter dunking: To remind 
voters that his rival, John F. Dore, had 
promised to do the same if he violated 
his campaign pledges. 

Seattle loved it. Such bumptious 
horseplay fell neatly within its gaudy 
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Mayoralty Candidate Cullan: No 


onger in the Election Swim 
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THE PRESIDENT: 

Vetoed $50,000,000 seed loan bill on the 
grounds that it was not included in the 
budget submitted to Congress in January. 

Signed the new Neutrality Bill (see page 20). 

SENATE: 

Passed, 38 to 28, Administration-backed bill 
to exempt from Federal and State taxation 
all bank debentures, preferred stock, and 
capital notes held by the RFC; sent it to 
House. 

Passed the $144,000,000 Interior Department 
Appropriation Bill; sent it to conference. 

Time in debate: 16 hours, 33 minutes. 

HOUSE: 

Rejected, 172 to 164, Administration’s bill to 
void taxes on bank securities held by RFC. 

Voted to impeach Federal Judge Halsted L. 
Ritter of Florida for trial before the Sen- 
ate for allegedly accepting $14,000 from 
bankruptcy receivers he appointed. 

Time in debate: 26 hours, 47 minutes. 

DEPARTMENTS: 

_ Interior Secretary Ickes accepted the com- 
pleted $125,000,000 Boulder Dam. from the 
contractors—two years ahead of schedule. 

State Department signed a new treaty with 
Panama providing for payments of Canal 
Zone rentals in currency equivalent to the 
gold value of the dollar before devalua- 
tion; sent it to Senate for ratification. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Resettlement Administration announced 
plans to spend $10,000,000 combating 
drought in the South and Midwest by pur- 
chasing and improving 1,282,522 acres of 
land and transfer of a portion of the in- 
habitants to fertile regions. 

Administrator Hopkins ordered that workers 
be taken off WPA projects as rapidly as the 
PWA and other Federal Agencies can ab- 
sorb them, 

CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 

(Week ended Feb. 27) 
$49,444,399.86 
$107,612,998.37 

Balance $1,784,602,255.73 

Deficit, fiscal year............$2,394,243,387.34 

Public Debt eocccces 6 $00,524,432,724.13 


Receipts 
Expenditures 








tradition of political tomfoolery. Un- 
der the city’s non-partisan election 
laws, no party can officially endorse an 
office-seeker. With a premium thus 
placed on personality, candidates ex- 
ploit any quaint stunt to catch the vot- 
er’s eye. Only two years ago, with cam- 
paign promises to put _ hostesses, 
cracked ice, and barrels of beer on 
every street-car, a Seattle orchestra 
leader named Vic Meyers became Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the State. 


This year Seattle enjoyed a political 
carnival as mad as any in its history. 


KEYSTONE 
John Dore, One of the Conservative 
Candidates to Qualify for the Run-Off 


For once, “Doc” Edwin J. Brown, peren- 
nial candidate since 1912, wasn’t run- 
ning for Mayor. But a motley field of 
fifteen other hopefuls—ward heelers, 
businessmen, genteel reformers, and po- 
litical virgins—entered the free-for-all 
leading up to last week’s primaries. 
One candidate was under age; two 
were not listed in the city directory; 
and two paid no taxes. Only common 
denominator: boundless energy. 

First to gallop into the spotlight was 
Mayor Charley Smith. At the ball park 
he staged raucous gymkhanas. The 
events included a diaper-changing race 
for husbands, icemen’s sprints for a 
housewife’s kiss, ‘slow-horse-wins’ der- 
bies, put-out-the-cat races, and a back- 
yard fox-hunt in which “Haile Selas- 
sie” rode to hounds trundled in a wheel- 
barrow by “Emperor Hirohito.” Circu- 
lating among the spectators, Mayor 
Smith lustily slapped backs and gar- 
nered votes. 

But in Cullan, His Honor found a 
worthy foeman. Day after day through 
the main streets of Seattle, Cullan am- 
bled in blue jeans and the familiar top 
hat, bearing two mops and the sand- 
wich-board legend: “I’ll clean up when 
I’m Mayor.” 

He required no hall. Wherever a 
crowd collected, he could be found ex- 
pounding his platform. Among his 
planks: (1) Convert Seattle into ths 
“Venice of America” by flooding the 
business section so ex-straphangers 
could fish for their dinner as they ca- 
noed to work; (2) Rotate the job of 
Chief of Police, letting every cop be 
king-for-a-day; (3) Remove all city 
telephone poles—except one on each 
corner retained for the benefit of Se- 
attle dogdom. 

This time Seattle appeared to prefer 
practicality to pranks. Last week’s 
voting left only Candidates John Dore 
and Arthur B. Langlie—prosaic cham- 
pions of economy and “good govern- 
ment’’—qualified for the Mar. 10 run- 
off election. Left in the lurch by a 
fickle electorate, Smith finished third 
and Cullan failed to place. 


INTERNATIONAL 
Ex-Mayor Charley Smith: Seattle’s 
Fickle Elect -ste Deserted Him 
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F RAN CE: Paris Waives Russian Securities for 


French Security and Looks a Peace Dove in the Mouth 


During the Summer of 1890, French 
newspapers sizzled. Their heat did not 
reflect the weather. Kaiser Wilhelm II 
and Lord Salisbury had just concluded 
treaties which settled a bitter territorial 
dispute and opened the door to Anglo- 
German friendship. 

The following Spring, editorial tem- 
perature jumped again in Paris. Ger- 
many, Austria and Italy renewed their 
Triple Alliance, a combination which 
threatened France. Friendless and 
frightened, the French sought a treaty 
with Russia. Czar Alexander III agreed 
to approve one—in return for a little fi- 
nancial assistance. Gold francs, he ex- 
plained, would enable him to extend and 
improve his dilapidated railway system. 

So in 1893-94 the two nations ratified 
a pact which pledged each to aid the 
other in the event of an attack by Al- 
liance powers. Thereafter Parisian fi- 
nanciers joined Muscovites in the joyous 
business of enticing bright coins out of 
French peasent socks. Many a lifetime 
savings went into handsomely engraved 
bonds now treasured only as curiosities. 
Plus interest, the Czarist debt to France 
stands today at $1,452,000,000. 


Ecnoes: Last week French Deputies 
wrangled about a proposed Franco- 
Soviet mutual assistance pact. Its par- 
tisans advocated powerful reasons for 
ratification. Britain had a naval accord 
with a feverishly rearming Reich. From 
Rome came rumors of a new alliance be- 
tween Italy, Germany, Poland, Austria 
and Hungary. 

The tie-up with Moscow promised 
Paris heavy returns in security. It 
would bind the two nations to appeal at 
once to the League of Nations Council 
if either one should be attacked by a 
European power. The Council would be 





EUROPEAN 


authorized to decide whether the at- 
tacked party was a victim of “unpro- 
voked aggression.” But if Geneva 
couldn’t or wouldn’t decide, then the 
two nations would jointly tackle the 
enemy. 

Moreover, the pact would supplement 
similar agreements which both France 
and the Soviet Union have with Czecho- 
slovakia. It would also strengthen 
France’s post-war baby, the Little En- 
tente (Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, Ru- 
mania). Russian troops, marching 
through friendly Rumania, could at- 
tack Germany along the Czech frontier. 
Bases along the same border would 
place Red bombers within an hour’s fly- 
ing time of Berlin. 

And the might of the Red forces! 
During the three-week debate, Deputies 
waxed lyrical about both army and air 
fleet. At an earlier session Edouard 
Herriot declared that the Red standing 
army of 1,300,000 men—the world’s 
largest—was supported by 11,500,000 
trained reserves. 


Last week Pierre Cot, former French 
Air Minister, told the Chamber that 
Russia had 3,000 first-line planes. He 
had seen 97 machines pick up two in- 
fantry regiments equipped with tanks, 
field artillery and machine-guns, and 
land them in the rear of a theoretical 
enemy. Experts concluded the planes 
must have made several trips. Two 
Soviet regiments total 4,000 men. 

Herriot and Cot admitted that the 
rapprochement would necessitate a lit- 
tle financial arrangement. Moscow 
wanted a credit of $52,800,000 (800,- 
000,000 francs). The money would buy 
French steel and machinery to repair 
strategic railways and roads in Western 
Russia. 


— 


Row: Rightists fought the pact 
strenuously. At the general election 
this Spring they must face constituents 
who bought Russian bonds. Further. 
more, millions of Frenchmen feareq 
that the alliance would give Communist 
Russia a lever with which to overturn 
French capitalism. 

Philippe Henriot, Royalist Deputy, de. 
clared that Russia had not only welched 
on her debts but had lately mixed into 
French affairs. He claimed that the 
Quai d’Orsay had a dossier which 
proved that Red agents were spreading 
propaganda in the republic. Up jumped 
Foreign Minister Pierre  Flandin: 
“That’s false!” 

“I’m sorry you’re so badly informed,” 
retorted the Royalist. Then he turned 
on Left Wingers. Moscow, he declared, 
had granted them $23,000 to help the 
Red cause in the coming election. 

“Liar! Mussolini’s agent! You're a 
coward!” howled Communist Deputies. 
Alexander Bracke, Socialist, strode ag- 
gressively to the Rightist side of the 
Chamber. He sat down next to Count 
Lionel de Moustier. The monocled no- 
bleman tried to push him off the bench. 

“You’re out of order! It’s against the 
rules to sit there!” yelled Henri Pate, 
Speaker pro tem. 

“I’m here and I’ll stay here!” bawled 
the white-mustached Greek scholar as 
Leftists swarmed over to protect their 
74-year-old-colleague. 

Pate averted a riot by jamming on 
his hat and walking out, automatically 
suspending the session. When order fi- 
nally returned, the Chamber passed the 
treaty by a whopping majority: 353 
votes to 164. 


SPECTATORS: The mutual-assistance 
agreement is cleverly worded to avoid 
conflict either with the League Covenant 
or the Locarno Treaty whereby France, 
Britain, Germany, Italy and Belgium 
mutually guarantee the territorial stat- 
us quo in Eastern Europe. It also in- 
vites Germany to come in. The day aft- 
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Political Hot Spot: Barcelona Fights for Local Autonomy 


er the pact rode through the Chamber, 
Hitler startled the French by offering 
them an “entente.” 

In an interview with Bertrand de Jou- 
venel, published in the Paris-Midi, the 
Nazi chief observed: ‘France can to- 
day, if she wishes, put an end forever to 
the ‘German peril’ which your children 
from generation to generation have 
learned to fear. You can remove this 
formidable mortgage which weighs on 
the history of France. This chance is 
now given to you. 

“And from whom come these offers? 
From a pacifist charlatan who made a 
specialty of international relations? 
By no means. But from the greatest 
nationalist Germany ever had at its 
head. For I can bring you what no other 
ever could have brought you: an en- 
tente which will be approved by 90 per 
cent of the German nation, the nine- 
tenths who follow me.” 

De Jouvenel, an experienced journal- 
ist, noted that the Reich Leader seemed 
to be in earnest. But editorial rivals 
pointed to a certain vagueness in the 
Nazi's remarks. What sort of entente 
did he propose? And what about all 
those guns Nazis were making? Last 
week the German steel trust paid a 3% 
per cent dividend, the first since 1930. 

Foreign Minister Pierre-Etienne 
Flandin directed Andre Francois-Pon- 
cet, French Ambassador in Berlin, to 
try to smoke out the Reich Leader. If 
he was on the level, Quai d’Orsay offi- 
cials intimated, he ought to steer Ger- 
many back into the League. 

Britain, despite her naval agreement 
With the Reich, appeared equally skep- 
tical of the Nazi peace talk. Prime Min- 
ister Stanley Baldwin announced that he 
would shortly appoint a special Defense 
Minister to coordinate the expansion of 
army, navy, and air force. Then he 


completed the final draft of an official 
report on the rearmament program 
which during the next three or four 
years will relieve taxpayers of more 
than $1,000,000,000. 


* 
SPAIN: Liberal Regime Entices 
Catalonia Back After ‘Secession’ 


Every major employer in Spain got 
orders last week to find jobs for Red 
workers fired for their part in the 
October, 1934, general strike and re- 
volt. After seventeen months of un- 
employment, Socialist street-car con- 
ductors donned old uniforms and went 
back to their jobs. Subway and tele- 
phone company employes also resumed 
their forfeited posts. 

By this unprecedented division of 
spoils, Premier Manuel Azana rewarded 
the party which helped return him to 
office last month. Although utility ex- 
ecutives complied with his decree, fac- 
tory owners balked. The Madrid Em- 
ployers Association protested that the 
men had been fired by command of the 
conservative government; the order to 
reinstate them would bankrupt hun- 
dreds of employers who refused to ex- 
change loyal employes for ex-rebels. 
With 30,000 workers affected, unofficial 
estimates placed the cost to industry 
at $40,000 daily. 

The homely, pasty-faced Premier 
wriggled uncomfortably under the 
pressure of his Red allies. One story 
attributed his victory directly to the 
Third International, which ordered 
Spanish Communists to vote with 
Azana’s Left Republicans against 
fascism. A persuasive threat supposed- 
ly accompanied the instructions: dis- 
obedience would end Moscow subsidies 
which the sensational London Daily 


Mail placed at $200,000 a year, includ- 
ing $12,500 monthly for newspapers. 
Among the embarrassing old friends 
Azana received in the gray brick Presi- 
dencia Palace was Luis Companys, 
Catalan leader. During the 1934 re- 
volt the shock-headed ex-President of 
the autonomous region proclaimed 
Catalonia’s independence. A _ suspect 
in the rebellion, Azana shared the Cata- 
lan’s imprisonment on a greasy tramp 
steamer in Barcelona Harbor. Azana 
soon got out. But his companion re- 
mained in jail, and conservatives out- 
lawed Catalonia’s hard-won autonomy. 


PROPOSAL: Freed by amnesty from a 
30-year prison term, Companys last 
week urged Azana to set up the four 
northeastern provinces as an indepen- 
dent Catalonian State in a Federal 
Spanish Republic. Language and racial 
differences and greater industrial prog- 
ress in textiles and dress goods con- 
stitute Catalonian arguments for sepa- 
ration from Madrid. Catalans further 
complain that they pay one-third of all 
Spanish taxes but haven’t the right to 
govern themselves. 


The Premier would not hear of in- 
dependence. After a two-day argu- 
ment, he revived the Catalan Generali- 
dad, or regional government, by decree. 
But he would not permit the Barcelona 
legislature to meet. When the Cortes 
(Parliament) convenes Mar. 16, it will 
decide on the degree of autonomy Bar- 
celona may regain. 


Companys promised his old ally not 
to secede again. “Catalonia rejected 
connection with a Spain which was 
dominated by a conservative govern- 
ment,” he said, “but now that a truly 
republican government has been re- 
stored at Madrid we will be content 
with local autonomy.” 
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U.S.S.R.: lt Wasn’t Stalin, It Was 
Akuloff; He Wasn’t Shot, He Fell 


STALIN SHOT! 

World headlines last week carried 
rumors that Joseph Stalin had been 
wounded in the head. 

The story started in Stockholm one 
night when Dr. Herbert Olivecrona, 
Swedish surgeon who has reduced the 
mortality of brain tumor cases from 
85 per cent to 10, got a telephone call 
at a meeting of the Physicians Society. 
The Soviet Minister, Mme. Alexandra 
Kollontay, cultivated Bolshevist daugh- 
ter of a Czarist Admiral, begged the 
doctor to speed to Moscow as consultant 
for ‘“‘a near friend.” 

The Minister of the Interior held the 
Malmo train 5 minutes for Olivecrona. 
His’ stern-looking nurse, Elizabeth 
Koeppen, dashed up with his bag. At 
Malmo, doctor and nurse hurried.to a 
waiting Northrop plane piloted by Karl 
Gunna Lindner. The 35-year-old “gold 
flyer’’—he once carried the metal from 
Berlin to London—landed them at 
Koenigsberg, East Prussia. Transfer- 
ring to a Russian Deruluft machine, 
they soared toward Moscow. 

Meanwhile European capitals tried to 
check reports of Stalin’s wound. Lon- 
don telephoned Riga, which for once 
had not heard the rumor. Warsaw 
dopesters worked overtime. Moscow 
called the story “absolutely ridiculous.” 

Next day the Soviet Foreign Office re- 
vealed that Ivan Akuloff, secretary of 
the All-Union Central Executive Com- 
mittee, was the patient. A heavy, digni- 
fied man of 50, he fell while ice-skating 
at the Tsaritsino rest home, once the 
palace of Empress Catherine II. 

Later, at the Kremlin Hospital, Dr. 
Olivecrona said his patient would prob- 
ably recover. 

a 


ESTONIA: Baltic Nation Seems 
Over Attack of ‘Fuehrer Fever’ 


Gently rolling farmlands.  Pine- 
circled lakes. Towns whose red roofs 
slant toward cobbled streets. Estonia 
looks serene and old. But.it has seen 
plenty of trouble during its eighteen 
short years as a nation. 


STRUGGLE: The first shock came in 
February, 1918, five hours after Esto- 
nians declared themselves independent 
of newly-Red Russia. Resident Baltic 
nobles, supported by troops from the 
Reich, crushed the infant regime and 
set up a military government. 

Following the World War Armistice, 
the German soldiers retired. They took 
with them most of the food and prac- 
tically all of the rifles in the country. 
Bolsheviks saw an easy victim in the 
little Baltic nation, and Red battalions 
seized half its 18,000 square miles. 

But Estonians wouldn’t admit they 
were licked. Gen. John Laidoner or- 
ganized an army of schoolboy volun- 
teers. From ethnically related Finland, 
Estonia got money and guns. Aided 
also by Allied diplomacy and White 
Russian and Lettish detachments, they 
battled Bolsheviks and fought off Ger- 


mans who attempted another conquest. 
In February, 1920; they won their in- 
dependence. 

The first constitution, they boasted, 
was “the most liberal in the world.” It 
soon proved unworkable because the 
President had no executive power. 
Parliament ran the country, but hostile 
legislative factions toppled one im- 
potent Ministry after another. 

In October 1933, citizens got fed up. 
Urged on by Estonian Nazis who de- 
manded a Baltic Leader, they decided 
by plebiscite to give the President 
dictatorial power. The former execu- 
tive, Konstantin Paets, called for a 
general election. Before it came off, 
Nazis learned to their fury that they 
lacked sufficient support to install their 


s 


pendence. He explained that he hap- 
pened into the Nazis’ secret meeting 
place, became drowsy, and fell asleep 
at the head of the table. 


TriumPH: From the first, Paets urged 
the nation to restore democratic goy- 
ernment. The white-haired lawyer had 
no hankering for autocratic power. 
Two months ago, he announced another 
plebiscite to pass again on the trouble- 
some issue. 

Last week, 770,000 voters—nearly 
two-thirds of the population—flocked 
to the polls. More than 472,000 advo- 
cated return to popular rule. In torch- 
light processions, citizens celebrated 
the little triumph of democracy in a 
dictator-ridden Europe. 


KEYSTONE 


Estonian Cavalry Guards Against Another Nazi Coup 


own man. So they planned a coup to 
seize the government. Police got wind 
of the plot and landed more than 30 
conspirators in jail. 

Postponing the election, Paets settled 
down in the whitewashed presidential 
mansion on the outskirts of Tallinn, 
the capital. But Nazis were not finished. 
Their leader, Arthur Sirk, bribed his 
way out of prison and fled to Finland. 
From there he directed another coup. 
Signal lights winked after dusk on the 
Finnish gulf. Fast motor boats, loaded 
with rifles, slipped into dark Estonian 
harbors. 


At midnight on Dec. 7, 1934, con- 
spirators gathered in a house at the 
capital. Police broke in. Nazis rushed 
for the stove. Into it they crammed 
incriminating letters and documents. 
But somebody forgot to open the flue. 

The officers recovered the singed evi- 
dence and escorted 170 prisoners to jail. 
One of them proved to be Gen. Andres 
Larka, a veteran of the war for inde- 


The new constitution, to be drawn up 
before Christmas, will provide for a 
Lower House of 90 members elected by 
the people, and an Upper House of 50. 
Some of these will be appointed by the 
President, others by industrial, com- 
mercial and agricultural groups. 

Paets seemed confident that the latest 
trial of republican government would 
prove more successful than the last. 
Estonia, he declared, had apparently 
recovered completely from its long 
spell of ‘‘Fuehrer fever.” 


GERMANY: Ex-Cor poral Leads the 
Army, Rumor Notwithstanding 


Arresting figures indicate Hitler's 
anxiety to please the German regular 
army. He reduced his beloved Storm 
Troops from 2,500,000 to 500,000. He 
decreed that only one-tenth of his 200,- 
000 black-uniformed guards should 
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arry rifles. Finally, he defied the Ver- 
;ailles Treaty and announced con- 
scription to build up an army exceed- 
ng 500,000 men. And the top Nazi 
sntrusted its organization to non-party 
Reichswehr commanders. 

yet rumors persisted that old-line 
ficers resented the leadership of the 
»x-lance corporal. Last week the gos- 
kip inspired official reply. From the 
eadquarters of Gen. Werner von Blom- 
verg, War Minister, came a pamphlet 
proclaiming Hitler “the master of 
Germany.” Foreigners, as usual, got 
the blame for spreading the reports. 
“Those persons abroad who attempt to 
say that the German Army is follow- 
ing a course of its own .. . not only tell 
untruths but also insult the German 
soldier in the worst possible way.” 

To neighbor nations, alarmed at 
Nazi rearmament, the booklet passed 
a blunt warning: It is too late to 
translate fear into action. Germany, 
poasted the War Ministry, already has 
enough guns to quash any attempt at 
intervention. 


























DRESS: Not Only Overalls, But a Stiff 


Shirt Can Conceal an Ardent Nazi Heart 






Like Adolf Hitler, who deliberately 
patronizes a second-rate tailor, Dr. Paul 
Joseph Goebbels, Propaganda Minister, 
rports badly cut suits and a trench coat 
(hich looks yards too big for his slight 
igure. Both wardrobes are holdovers 
fom Republican days when shabby 
Nazi demagogues denounced full dress 
as the sign of “Marxist politicians.” 


Yet power, Nazis have found, brings 
sartorial responsibilities. Recently the 
Leader turned up at the opera in tails 
and a white tie. And the party’s “Ma- 
hatma Propagandi,” in a speech made 
public last week, approved evening 
clothes for humbler party members. 


“We must find a healthy style for our 
social life,” he told 200 propaganda direc- 
tors assembled in the Munich Rathaus. 
“The revolutionary or non-revolutionary 
isnot determined by the laborer’s over- 
alls or by the uniform of the swallowtail 
coat one wears, but by the heart that 
beats beneath the shirt.” 





SYRIA: Patriots Demand Liberty 
But Some Nearly Get Death 


Bread sellers cried their traditional 
plea: “O Allah, who sustains us, send 
trade.” Butchers with carcasses slung 
over their shoulders hawked their goods 
from door to door. “Oh cheer thine 
heart,” called lemonade and raisin wa- 
ter peddlers, rattling copper cups. But 
for five weeks, only street vendors did 
business in Syria. 

Owners closed the shutters of the 
loisy bazaars which handle 99 per cent 
of the nation’s sales. At Damascus, 
merchants shipped back unopened 
trates of Palestine oranges. By the 
boycott and a general strike, natives 
protested against French rule. Count 
Damien de Martel, High Commissioner 
othe French mandate, heightened the 
People’s discontent in January by raid- 
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ing Nationalists’ headquarters and ar- 
resting their leaders. 

Syrian grievances are mainly econom- 
ic. France, natives claim, manipulates 
the tariff entirely to her own interest, 
jacking up duties to protect French 
products, and dropping them to the dis- 
advantage of Syrian industries. The 
policy has inflicted widespread financial 
distress throughout Syria. 

The present political trouble dates 
back to 1933. At that time, France turned 
down her ward’s demand for a partial 
independence such as neighboring Iraq 
won from Britain. In the row that fol- 
lowed, de Martel dissolved Parliament. 
During the boycott he warned: “Force 
will be employed if persuasion does not 
suffice.” Black Senegalese troops and 
red-fezzed Moroccans poured into Syrian 
cities. Armored cars patrolled the 
streets; soldiers broke up groups of 
five or more bitter natives, and hauled 
offenders to military courts. 

Last week de Martel backtracked. He 
suddenly ousted Premier Sheikh Taj, a 
stocky, full-bearded religious leader 
whom the government had lured from 
his cell and used as a tool to pacify 
Moslem discontent. Then the Count 
turned to the usually amenable Ata-l 
Ayoubi, great landowner and descend- 
ant of Saladin. Before Ayoubi would 
accept the post, he wangled the Com- 
missioner’s pledge of freedom for 1,000 
political prisoners seized during the 
strike. France was ready, de Martel 
said, to negotiate a treaty based on the 
British-Iraq model. 

But Syrian Nationalists still clam- 
ored for autonomy, not the promises 
with which France has teased them for 
years. When students tried to demon- 
strate outside the yellowed Umayyad 
Mosque in Damascus, twenty fell 
wounded by police bullets. Their com- 
rades assailed the officers with sling- 
shots from a crescent-topped minaret. 


BRITAIN: Empire’s Ex-Salesman 
Makes a Good Sales Manager 


“I do not know if I can move fash- 
ions,” remarked King Edward VIII on 
his visit two weeks ago to the British 
Industries Fair. Last week exhibitors 
removed his doubts. The monarch had 
boomed the sale of every item he in- 
spected. 

Royal approval of Maltese pipes in- 
spired a $1,000 offer from an American 
firm. The King’s interest in ostrich 
feathers revived an industry which 
even Queen Mary couldn’t budge. 

The Queen, however, used to order 
several thousand dollars’ worth of 
clothes sent to the palace on approval. 
Her son’s only purchase was a repro- 
duction of a Charles II silver fruit dish. 

In London Sunday afternoon, speak- 
ing by radio to an estimated audience 
of 200,000,000, he intimated that he 
would continue to encourage Empire 
trade. Reminding distant subjects of 
former visits, he declared: “I am still 
the same man... whose constant ef- 
fort will Se to continue to promote the 
well-being of his fellow men.” 

His voice sounded higher and thinner 
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than his father’s. Listeners noted also 
that he addressed them as not as “My 
subjects,” but as “you all.” 

During the week King Edward pre- 
pared to boost British shipping. Re- 
fusing a special train, he ordered a 
private car for a trip to Clydebank this 
week to look over the 73,000-ton Cu- 
nard White Star liner named for his 
mother. After speed tests later this 
month the $30,000,000 vessel will start 
across the Atlantic May 27. 

Simultaneously, publicity for the 
huge craft stepped up in New York. 
To supplement the 14-month campaign 
of Terence McGrath, advertising man- 
ager, Cunard White Star hired Ernest 
Mandeville. The husky press agent, a 
former secret service man and Episco- 
palian minister in Middletown, N. J., 
has had plenty of experience in getting 
editors’ attention. In other accounts, 
he backs beer bottles against cans and 
milk bottles against paper containers. 


PRANKS: How a Sultan Was in London 
And Portsmouth at the Same Time 


One morning 30 years ago a code mes- 
sage flashed to a 17,900-ton dread- 
nought anchored off Portsmouth. The 
Sultan of Zanzibar would visit the most 
powerful craft afloat. Gold-braided of- 
ficers sped ashore to give him a fitting 
reception. 

The bejeweled potentate alighted ma- 
jestically from the train. One of his 
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three tawny-skinned attendants trans- 
lated his bewildering response to the ad- 
dress of welcome. Escorted on board to 
the thunder of a 19-gun salute, the Sul- 
tan pinned a glittering decoration on 
the Admiral’s breast. That evening of- 
ficials put the visitors on the London 
train. 

There the East Africans vanished. 
Instead, four hilarious Cambridge stu- 
dents hopped out at the first stop. Later 
the navy learned that the real Sultan 
had spent the day in the Colonial office. 

Last week obituary writers hung the 
hoax on William Horace de Vere Cole 
who died in Honfleur, France, at 53. 
They also credited Cole with numerous 
other jokes which brightened London 
life before the war. 

Yet one consular official declared that 
no less than twelve Britons had boasted 
of impersonating the Sultan. Claims 
have multiplied through the years. At 
the time of the stunt British officers 
suspected Michael Lawrence, a mon- 
ocled student who fell in 1916 at the 
Battle of the Somme. 

It was also Lawrence, knowing Brit- 
ons say, who pulled off another prank 
attributed to Cole. He bet fellow mem- 
bers of the Army and Navy Club that 
no traffic would pass the building next 
day, backing this unlikely prediction 
with several quid. Then he appeared in 
laborer’s togs, set up a couple of dan- 
ger signs, and calmly tore up a section 
of Pall Mall. 
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TRIUMPH: Italy Makes History, 
League Threatens to Remake |; 







Last week—once again with amaz. 
ing theatrical timing—the Italian Army 
in Africa announced Triumph. 

On the Adowa disaster’s 40th anpj- 
versary, Marshal Pietro Badoglio sent 
bulletins that threw all Italy into pa. 
triotic delirium and evoked Fascist 
cries of: Now come on with your Sane. 
tions! 










Pros_em: A fortnight ago, Badogli 
pried and blasted Ras Mulugueta’s 89. 
000 warriors from Amba Aradam— 
supposedly impregnable natural fort 
facing Makale. 

The blow almost broke Ethiopia’s 
back. But it left Ras Kassa and Ras 
Seyoum still masters of the Tembien 
mountains. With 40,000 men they ha. 
rassed the Italian right flank far be. 
hind Makale. 

On a dark night last week picked 
alpine troops crawled up the twin peaks 
of Amba Uork—Golden Mountain— 
strategically important Tembien height. 
In the saddle a strong force of Ethio- 
pians peacefully slept. 

At dawn, the Italians let loose with 
machine-guns. Desperate  counterat- 
tacks covered Golden Mountain with 
blood, but availed the Ethiopians 
naught. At the same hour Italian col- 
umns attacked elsewhere. Soon battle 
raged throughout the hills. It raged 
four days. 


Then cries of “Baka! We are un- 
done!” rang out. Kassa’s thousands 
fled toward Gojjam—where last week 
revolt still smouldered. Ten thousand 
warriors lay dead in Tembien. Some 
5,000 rallied round Ras Seyoum, re- 
ported trapped at his birthplace, Abi 
Addi. 

Spies variously reported Kassa killed, 
hiding in a cave, and en route to Addis 
Ababa to unseat Haile Selassie. 




































































Last REVENGE: Having removed the 
danger in his rear, Badoglio advanced 
to his next big objective, Amba Alaji. 
Upon this phenomenal pile—sometimes 
called the Key of Northern Ethiopia— 
Blackshirt and regular troops scrambled 
one morning without a shot. 


Planting Italy’s red, white and green 
standard 12,000 feet above the sea, they 
avenged the memory of the Toselli mas- 
sacre—first of the 1895-96 defeats. The 
victors now held all the territory then 
lost by Italy, and more. 


Cue: Last Saturday, President 
Roosevelt signed the Neutrality Act ex- 
tension and counseled American busi- 
nessmen against seizing “new oppor- 
tunities” to profit from war. Some 
thought he referred to petroleum. If 5°, 
he gave the League of Nations a cue for 
the second time in six months. 

Monday Anthony Eden stunned Ge- 
neva by demanding an oil embargo 
against Italy. French Foreign Minister 
Flandin pleaded for delay to allow 
peacemaking efforts. Eden gave him 48 
hours. 
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Multilith opens almost limitless 
opportunities for the reduction of 
expense and the increasing of 
profits through easy production 
of lithographic printing, inside the 
offices of every kind of business 
and non-commercial organization. 

The Multilith method is so sim- 
plified that office workers, without 
previous lithographic or printing 
experience, can learn it within a 
short time and produce all kinds 
of business forms, advertising 
pieces and sales helps of high 
quality . . . in multiple colors if 
desired. They can produce up to 
85% of the printing requirements 
of the average office at savings 
which often range as high as 60%! 

Multilith office lithography gives 
a rich, finer appearance to letter- 
heads, folders, catalog pages, in- 
voices, booklets, announcements, 
price lists, house organs, labels, 
inserts . . . in fact, all varieties of 
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Multilith Wins Protit from Expense 





printing. And too, it provides quick 
action! Many forms can be type- 
written, drawn or hand-lettered 
direct on the flexible Multilith plate 
and large quantities printed, ready 
for use, within just a few hours. 
The Multigraph representative 
who is constantly in your vicinity 
will gladly show you samples of 
Multilith work and discuss possible 
savings with you. Or, if you prefer, 
write us or consult principal city 
telephone books for address of 
nearest office. Business owners, 
executives and department heads 
should write on business stationery 
for Multilith Booklet 29. 
Multigraph Company, Division 
of Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland, Ohio. Offices 
in all principal cities of the world. 
Office duplicating, printing, litho- 
graphing, typesetting and fold- 
ing machines. Prices as low as 
$145.00, on convenient terms. 
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PARIS: No Love Lost Between It 
And Berlin Over Hitler’s Loves 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 25—Enraged 
by a story in the Tokyo Nichi Nichi 
purporting to cover his love life, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last night had Cordell 
Hull, Secretary of State, enter criminal 
action against the newspaper’s edi- 
tors. If convicted the editors stand 
liable to a year’s jail sentence and a 
$250 fine. 

It is unthinkable that such a dispatch 
would appear in an American news- 
paper. For one thing, American Presi- 
dents make a habit of paying no at- 
tention to personal attacks appearing 
in the foreign press. Furthermore, it 
is unlikely that Mr. Hull could find 
Japanese laws to support the suit. 

The French penal code, however, 


does contain a paragraph covering such “ 


situations: “In case of offenses 
against the heads of foreign States,” 
the 55-year-old law reads, “action will 
be instituted against the offenders on 
receipt of complaint from the injured 
parties.” Violation of the law carries 
a three-months to one-year sentence or 
a 100 to 3,000-franc fine. 

German lawyers discovered the for- 
gotten paragraph and last week started 
action against a Paris newspaper. The 
bourgeois, mildly sensational Le Jour- 
nal had carried a story gaudily titled 
HITLER’S SECRET LOVES. 

The German Embassy prodded the 
French Government. Police toured 
Paris and even marched into the big 
white limestone Journal building to 
snatch up copies of the offending 
article which enumerated Hitler’s 
“loves”: 


Viennese Jewess: While still a Vienna 
housepainter, Hitler met the daughter 
of a Jewish merchant. “Marriage was 
broached but the father objected, find- 
ing, no doubt, the prospective son-in- 
law to be too poor. One .. . proba- 
bility is that this sentimental disap- 
pointment gave rise to Hitler’s anti- 
Semitic convictions.” 


Jenny Hang: “In 1922 all Munich 
supposed him the fiance of his chauf- 
feur’s sister. Her name was Jenny 
Hang. She was 22, with charming green 
eyes, good features ...a pallor...” 


Winifred Wagner: “Hitler obeyed the 
call of Bayreuth. Winifred Wagner, a 
ripening beauty, the widow of Sigfried 
Wagner and daughter-in-law of [Rich- 
ard Wagner], was prepared for mar- 
riage...” 


Leni Riefenstahl: “Nude dancer, then 
a showgirl with small roles, star, then 
publicist, Leni accomplished the 
double miracle of going from Marx to 
Hitler and from the Ghetto to the 
Nuremberg Congress.” 


Greta Granbald: “Hitler . . . leased 
an elegant apartment in Prinzregent 
Street in Munich and .. . asked his 
sister, Frau Granbald, to come keep 
house . . . [She] accepted . . and 





[brought] her daughter Greta ... The 
young girl’s beauty ... affected... 
Hitler . . . The uncle’s affection soon 
changed to open love. 

“One morning in 1930 Greta Gran- 
bald was found in bed with a bullet 
hole in her temple. The gun had dis- 
appeared. The police pronounced it 
suicide On June 30, 1934, the 
purists suspected of having ‘suicided’ 
the young girl fell at the side of Roehm 
and Heines.” 


Paris Press: The suit caused little 
loss of sleep to Jacques de Marsillac, 
elegant, distinguished Journal man- 
aging editor. For one thing he knew 


KEYSTONE 
Frau Winifred Wagner and Der Feuh- 
rer: Was She Prepared for Marriage? 


French juries seldom consider amours 
reprehensible, and hence would be un- 
likely to see any damage done by the 
story. 

Secondly, it would be difficult to find 
any French court that would think it 
possible to write any story disparaging 
to Hitler. 

Hence his problem was not as diffi- 
cult as that of other editors who tried 
to check the Journal’s story. Volumin- 
ous Hitler files produced nothing of the 
unnamed Viennese Jewess. Editors met 
the same blank wall when they tried to 
dig out information on Jenny Hang, the 
Munich chauffeur’s sister. 


All available records showed Hitler 
with only two sisters—neither named 
Granbald. Furthermore, psychologists, 
who long ago wrote off the Reichs- 


fuehrer as a sexual neutral, have chosen 


to dismiss Winifred Wagner and Leni 
Riefenstahl as purely platonic friends. 

Under weight of such evidence the 
Journal’s story collapsed—an example 
of the scandalous souffle so dearly be- 
loved by the French press. 


The present muddle might be laid di- 
rectly on the doorstep of certain rival 
afternoon papers, notably  Paris-Soir, 
which outdid its competitors in sen- 
sationalism. Paris-Soir’s circulation 
climbed to 1,200,000—second largest in 
the country. When it began to make 
advertising inroads on the Petit Pari- 
sien, Journal, Matin, Petit Journal and 
Echo de Paris, these leading papers 
stirred their stumps, and began experi- 
menting with sensationalism them- 
selves. 

Le Journal bought a crimson touring 
car, built on the lines of a fire wagon, 
to whisk its reporters on news stories. 
Managing Editor de Marsillac swal- 
lowed the dignified pride instilled by 
years as a London correspondent, and 
started revamping his newspaper. 

A fortnight ago, he added a Sunday 
“smut section” modeled after Paris- 
Soir’s scandalous, mob-baiting supple- 
ment, run upside down to catch readers’ 
eyes. 

The first issue of Le Journal’s sup- 
plement carried the story that threw 
the Reichsfvehrer and his adherents 
into a rage. 


WIREPHOTO: AP Cameramen to 


Snap and Run to Nearest Phone 


Ever since The Associated Press 
started its Wirephoto service fourteen 
months ago, executives have fretted 
over the bulk of the picture transmit- 
ter—about the size of a small machine- 
shop lathe. It had to stay firmly rooted 
to a concrete floor in 26 stations along 
AP’s 10,000-mile web of picture wires. 
News pictures originating outside the 
sender’s area had to be hurried in by 
plane, auto or motorcycle. 

Hence when The New York Times’s 
picture service, Wide World, last fort- 
night announced a portable 60-pound 
sender which photographers could hook 
into any telephone circuit, things looked 
dark for AP. Last week they looked 
considerably brighter: AP announced 
it had built a mobile 60-pound sender 
of its own. 

The new machines will be spotted at 
AP picture bureaus strung across the 
country. A few will be located at spots 
off the main picture line. In cases 
where it is necessary to ship the trans- 
mitters to news-picture scenes, they 
will cut delivery time in half, for in- 
stead of having to rush the pictures 
back to a stationary sender, a photog- 
rapher can scoot to the nearest tele- 
phone, hook his picture transmitter to 
it, and start sending. 

At the receiving end, picture editors 
must decide whether the shot is of 
national or local interest. If editors all 
over the land are apt to be interested, 
they can cut the telephone transmitter 
directly into the nationwide trunk lines 
so all subscribing newspapers will get 
the photo simultaneously. 

AP thinks its midget senders will be 
useful to hurry pictures from football 
stadiums, baseball parks, racetracks 
and from isolated prairie towns where 
Presidential candidates’ trains stop to 
collect votes. . 
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BASEBALL: Season’s Preliminary 
Headlines Tell of ‘I-Want-Mores’ 


In 1885 Cap Anson’s Chicago White 
Stockings won the National League 
pennant and spent the next few months 
celebrating—one beer bender after 
another. That Winter the home-run- 
hitting manager gazed at his athletes’ 
basketball-like waistlines and decided 
something had to be done to forestall 
failure in 1886. Only member of the 
team who had a normal-sized equator 
was Billy Sunday, star pitcher who 
later threw strikes at the devil. Anson 
sent all the players to Hot Springs, 
Ark., for baths and daily workouts. 

That marked the beginning of Spring 
training sessions in the sunny South 
and West. Soon they became fixtures; 
they not only proved healthy for the 
players but provided mental nourish- 
ment for the fans back home who read 
of their heroes’ doings and yearned for 
the opening of the season. 


BALLYHOO: Last week the sixteen 
major league teams swung into action 
—eleven in Florida, two in California, and 
one each in Texas, Louisiana and Puerto 
Rico. With each squad lives a group 
of home-town baseball writers—as gen- 
erous with the free publicity they send 
back as any highly paid press agents 
could be. Some of the banner headlines 
which raged across the nation’s sport 
pages during the past week: 

SCHUMACHER’S TRIAL BY SMOKE WILL 


SHOW WHETHER ARM IS OKE.. . FLYING 
IS HOBBY OF SCARSELLA, RED ROOKIE... 
GABBY GABLER TALKS IN SLEEP... JACK 
RABBIT GIVES SOCKS WORKOUT. . . COCH- 


- RANE PLACES HITs! 


Fans make notes of these bits of in- 
formation. Later on, in baseball dis- 
cussions, the facts may be recited to 
show inside knowledge. But the train- 
ing camp stories that really excite the 
fans are those involving salary disputes 
between employers and employes. 

A month ago, one-sixth of the entire 
major league personnel was listed in 
the ‘“I-want-more-money” class. Last 
week’s leading holdout yarns: 

ST. LOUIS’S DIZZY DEAN WILL SELL 
CHAIRS IF PAY ISN’T BOOSTED TO $40,000. 
IS HURT BY RICKEY’S $18,500 OFFER... 
HANK LEIBER [NEW YORK GIANTS] WILL 
TAKE JOB COACHING UNIVERSITY OF ARI- 
ZONA UNLESS HE GETS MORE THAN $10,- 
000 . . . ANGRY JOE STRIPP [BROOKLYN ] 
ASKS RAISE, NOT SLICE OF $2,000 .. . BIG 
POISON PAUL WANER [PITTSBURGH] IN- 
SULTED AT REDUCTION . . . OWNER GRIF- 
FITH [WASHINGTON ] TELLS ALL SENATORS 
“TAKE IT OR LEAVE IT” .. . HANK GREEN- 
BERG [DETROIT] BALKS AT TERMS. 


Pay-orr: In past years the most fa- 
mous holdout was Babe Ruth, who one 
day last week broke back into the news 
by losing a Florida golf match to Babe 
Didrikson. Winter after Winter Ruth 
argued about money with his boss, Col. 
Jacob Ruppert. Sometimes they seemed 
a fortune apart; but it was all good 
publicity, and the King of Swat never 
failed to show up for work in- April. 





Baseball’s only unrelenting holdouts 
were Jim McCormick, pitcher with An- 
son’s White Stockings, who went so far 
as to quit the game entirely; Johnny 
Kling, old-time Chicago Cub catcher; 
Mike Donlin, who returned to the New 
York Giants in 1911 after a three-year 
salary stalemate; Frank Baker in 1915 
after he was traded by the Philadelphia 
Athletics to the New York Yankees; 
Dickie Kerr of the Chicago White Sox, 





Boats: Like his three brothers, he 
gets seasick. Knowing this, George y 
expressed a wish that if after his death 
none of the sons wanted to sail the royal 
yacht, Britannia, then the famous cutter 
should be scrapped. This will probably 
be done soon. With a landlubber on the 
throne, England’s enthusiasm for yacht- 
ing may wane. 


Horses: Edward has already shown 





WINNERS AND HEADLINERS 











ER NAL 
SKATERS: In Paris, Karl Schafer, Olym- 
pic figure skating title-hold-r, show d his 
blades to rivals in the world’s champion- 
ship. His package is 14-y ar-old Hedy 
Stenuf, Viennese doll, scheduled to appear 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
March 22 and 25. 


WIDE WORLD 

Jacosp ANKROM: I[n Detroit, this home- 
town barber upset billiard dope by win- 
ning the national amateur three-cushion ti- 
tle. Until seven years ago he never put 
English on anything but a razor. Before 
last year “Jake the Barber” was so inexpert 
that good players wouldn’t play with him. 





from 1920 to 1925; and Eddie Roush, 
another Giant, who stuck to his guns 
through the 1930 season. 

By Apr. 14, start of this season, all 
the current holdouts undoubtedly will 
have signed on the dotted line. Thanks 
to the training camp sessions, players 
will be in fair physical shape and fans 
in the pink of condition to concentrate 
on the national pastime. 


EDWARD VIII: New Ruler Cives 
New Meaning to ‘Sport of Kings’ 


Britons have the most sport-minded 
King in their country’s history. About 
the only sports that don’t appeal to 
Edward VIII are his mother’s pet rec- 
reation, tennis, and his late father’s 
favorite pastime, which was yachting. 


an intention of carryifig on his father’s 
second favorite sport—turf racing. In 
Birmingham, last week, Marconi, one of 
the sixteen horses which he inherited, 
led a steeplechase of 31 hedge-jumpers 
by 25 lengths. Technically the victory 
belonged to Lord Derby who, for the 
nine-month period of court mourning, 
leased the horses free of charge. But 
Edward, financial backer of the stable, 
received Marconi’s 83-pound prize. 


His fondness for horses is well known. 
Years ago he addressed Oxford stu- 
dents: “I should like to be a country 
squire, hunting my own pack of hounds 
four times a week in an unfashionable 
country.” He tried cow-punching on 
his Canadian ranch and played polo on 
Long Island. One way or another, he 
and a horse managed to part company 
50 times; he built up a worldwide repu- 
tation as a tumbler. 
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According to one of his cockney 
grooms, this title did not fit him: “The 
prince, sir? Why ’e never fell orf a 
norse in ’is life, sir. "E don’t fall. Hits 
the orse wot falls.” In 1929 Parliament 
persuaded him to quit riding. He sold 
his horses and now hoists himself into 
a saddle only for military parades. 


Gotr: Today Edward concentrates 
on the one sport that has always lured 


pentier, French ring king. In Switzer- 
land the new monarch has tried curling 
and skiing. In America his curiosity 
prompted him to watch a baseball 
game; he found it very confusing but 
politely stayed until the ninth inning. 

In 1928, he went on a big-game hunt- 
ing expedition to Africa and, in the 
opinion of his guide, proved himself a 
flop in at least one sport. 

An elephant appeared on the scene. 
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IN A 


WEEK OF SPORT 








INTERNATIONAL 
Patty JANE Bere: The 17-year-old Min- 
neapolis girl is the youngest linkswoman 
chosen to play on the United States’s Curtis 
Cup team in Scotland, May 6. Miss Berg 
has 1,001 freckles and very red hair. But 
she never loses her temper and always dis- 
plays irreproachable golfing manners. 


ACME 
JaY BERWANGER: Two weeks ago Chi- 
cago University put off a track meet to 
let the senior class president attend a 
dance. Last- week alumni voted him a 
“degree,” Master of Football Arts. He may 
play for the Chicago Bears next Fall— 
salary $1,000 a game. 





him more than any other. Since his 
father’s death, he has played several 
rounds at Sunningdale. 

In his early years the King showed 
little golfing skill. He worked himself 
down into the low-80’s by taking lessons 
from Ted Ray, Archie Compston, Abe 
Mitchell, George Duncan, Charley Whit- 
combe, Jim Braid, Leo Diegel, Gene 
Sarazen, Henry Cotton and Water Hag- 
en, his favorite American linksman. 
But so far he hasn’t been able to over- 
come an urge to hurry the top of his 
stroke: “My swing is a composite pic- 
ture of the world’s greatest profession- 
als, with variations of my own which 
stress their faults and suppress their 
virtues.” 


Orner Sports: When he was at Ox- 
ford, he made the second teams in rugby 
and soccer. Later the 140-pound Prince 
took boxing lessons from Georges Car- 


The Prince began to argue with the 
guide about whose turn it was to shoot. 
The elephant charged toward them. Fi- 
nally the guide pushed the Prince aside 
and at the last minute felled the huge 
animal 8 feet in front of them. 

Shakily the Prince sat down, mopped 
his brow and inquired if such close 
shaves were usual. “No, sir,” replied 
the guide, “We don’t usually go assing 
about, arguing who is going to shoot 
the elephant.” 


TRAINING: Physical fitness is one of 
King Edward’s constant aims. Re- 
cently he announced plans to install a 
squash racquets court and swimming 
pool in Buckingham Palace. When he 
considers these activities too violent, he 
will probably put himself through one 
of his two milder body-conditioning 
routines—calisthenics or a few hours 
of puttering in his garden. 


THE ARTS 





ART: A Show Without an Object; 
Modernism, Exhibited, Not Judged 


To the public at large the name Gug- 
genheim suggests tin, gold, copper, rail- 
ways, and foundations. But to the art 
world it stands for the world’s most 
complete collection of paintings by non- 
objectives, the group of modernists who 
consider the object obvious and negligi- 
ble. 

Last month this puzzling art collec- 
tion left its special setting in Solomon 
R. Guggenheim’s New York apartment. 
Last week it went on public exhibition 
for the first time—in the colonial sur- 
roundings of Charleston, S. C., where 
Guggenheim for years has spent his 
Winters. 

The 75-year-old philanthropist be- 
came interested in the activities of the 
Carolina Art Association four years 
ago when Robert N. S. Whitelaw was 
made director of its Gibbes Gallery in 
Charleston. Young and progressive, 
Whitelaw modernized exhibitions and 
the building interior, increasing annual 
attendance from 3,000 to 38,000, and 
doubling memberships. 

As a result, Guggenheim gave the 
association its art scoop. Bold as tiger 
lilies among buttercups, 108 non-objec- 
tives, plus 20 abstracts and impres- 
sionistics, temporarily replaced the as- 
sociation’s famous Americana and 
miniature show. 

In the heart of Charleston’s co- 
lonial homes, beautiful gardens, time- 
honored customs and social rank, the 
collonnaded Gibbes Gallery displayed 
the paintings of perhaps the most con- 
troversial figures in art today—the 
German Rudolph Bauer (61 pieces); 
the Russian Vasily Kandinsky, lead- 
ing theorist as well as painter (28 
pieces); the Frenchman Fernand Le- 
ger; and nine others. But no Americans. 

Baroness Hilla Rebay von Ehren- 
wiesen, art adviser to Guggenheim and 
an exhibitor in and director of the 
startling show, discusses the theory of 
non-objectivity in the catalogue: 

“Form, rhythm and color are used 
to create the absolute, with no intel- 
lectual relationship to the materialistic 
side of earth ... In a non-objective 
picture the artist uses neither light, 
shadow and perspective, nor memory 
and knowledge of nature. He merely 
uses the canvas to convey space re- 
lationship and enlivens it by creating a 
lovely theme.” 

HistoricaAL ANGLE: “Since resem- 
blance to nature is at best superfluous 
and at worst distracting, it might as 
well be eliminated.” Alfred H. Barr, 
director of New York’s Museum of 
Modern Art, thus introduces an Ex- 
hibition of Cubism and Abstract Art, 
as controversial in content as the 
Guggenheim exhibit, and infinitely 
broader in scope. 

Intelligently arranged, the 400 works 
reveal the origin and development of 
“modern” art, showing its influence on 
typography, architecture, posters and 
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furniture. A primitive African mask 
explains the source of the bronze Picas- 
so caricature it stands beside. A plaster 
cast of Nike of Samothrace, 2,300 years 
old, sets off Umberto Boccioni’s “Unique 
Forras of Continuity in Space.” 


For those who can’t understand why 
the museum should display work that 
most people think their children could 
draw, the explanation is simple: The 
museum acts as a historian, not a judge. 


MUSIC: Prussian Disciplinarian 
Will Rule the N. Y. Philharmonic 


That Arturo Toscanini would not re- 
turn as general music director of the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety was rumored for three months 
before final confirmation. Last week, 
unheralded by rumor and just two 
weeks after the resignation announce- 
ment, the Philharmonic named Wil- 
helm Furtwaengler, director of the 
Vienna State Opera, as its conductor 
for the first half of the 1936-1937 
season. 

Striking contrasts mark the person- 
alities of the new director and his 
predecessor. Toscanini, a fuzzy white- 
haired man of 68, is a small, volatile 
Italian. With a letter-perfect memory 
for scores, the world’s greatest con- 
ductor is known in rehearsals for vio- 
lent displays of temperament; in per- 
formance, for drill-master perfection 
and depth of feeling that makes audi- 
ences rise to their feet. Just 50, tall, 
with brown wiry hair, Furtwaengler is 
a Prussian disciplinarian. His assur- 
ance, restraint, and complete knowledge 
of orchestral potentialities give even 
the most skittish musicians a sense of 
calm. With hundreds ‘of facial con- 
tortions and grimaces, but no acro- 
batics, he wrings every ounce of mean- 
ing from the music. 

Furtwaengler came to this country 
as part-time conductor for the Phil- 
harmonic in 1925—10 years after Tos- 
canini had ended his seven-year stay 


with the Metropolitan Opera. Lauded 
by the critics in his first appearances, 
he was condemned to oblivion by them 
when he left in 1927. 


Nazt TrRouBLeE: Furtwaengler re- 
turned to Europe and a series of tri- 
umphs in London, Vienna, Berlin, and 
Bayreuth. In June, 1933, shortly after 
protesting the treatment accorded Ger- 
man Jewish artists, he was appointed 
director of the Berlin State Opera and 
later became a Prussian Privy Coun- 
cilor. In November, 1934, his defense 
of Paul Hindemith, a modern com- 
poser accused of Jewish affiliations 
and ancestry, brought him bitter Nazi 
criticism. Abruptly he resigned all 
official posts. 

But Nazis, by denying him pass- 
ports, balked his plans for conducting 
abroad. Furtwaengler soon disclaimed 
any intention of “meddling with the 
management of the Reich’s policy, 
which . . . can be determined only by 
Hitler.” By April, 1935, he was again 
conducting at the Berlin Philharmonic. 

The appointment last week had two 
immediate results: Thinking turn 
about’s fair play, Jewish subscribers to 
the Philharmonic threatened to with- 
draw, and the musicians union was con- 
sidering a protest against playing under 
the baton of a Nazi conductor. From 
Germany came news that Furtwaengler 
would soon return “as guest conductor 
of the Berlin State Opera,” and rumors 
that he would regain all official posi- 
tions which he resigned in December, 
1934. 


® In 1929 two young solo ’cellists were 
given their first big chance by two 
leading conductors. Alfred Wallen- 
stein joined Toscanini’ss New York 
Philharmonic at the maestro’s request. 
Furtwaengler took Joseph Schuster in- 
to the Berlin Philharmonic. 

Three weeks ago, simultaneously 


with Toscanini’s, Wallenstein announced 
his resignation. Five days before it an- 
nounced Furtwaengler’s appointment, 
the Philharmonic named Schuster as 
next season’s first ’cellist. 


Wilhelm Furtwaengler in ittens "The Philharmonic’s New Conductor (With Frau Wagner in Center) at Bayreuth 
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CAMPAIGN: Too Free Speech May 
Mean Less Freedom on the Air 


“Cookin’s lak religion is— 

Some’s ’lected and some ain’t; 
An’ rules don’ no mo’ make a cook 
Den sermons make a saint.” 


Despite the old Negro proverb, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike believe that 
radio sermons will make the next Presi- 
dent. Managers of both parties intend 
to fight out their campaign battles be- 
fore the 23,000,000 firesides to which the 
microphone gives them access. 

But last week, Owen D. Young quoted 
that same jingle in a speech that gave 
excited politicians pause for thought. 
Before a Founders Day audience at 
Rollins College in Winter Park, Fla. 
the General Electric chairman bluntly 
told partisan sermonizers that con- 
tinued indulgence in “extravagance of 
statement,” “‘carelessness,” and “appeal 
to emotions” might soon cost them their 
right to speak freely over the air. 


SAMPLES: For sample bombast Young 
felt no need to quote from “lesser 
voices.” He found ample illustration 
for his point in ex-President Hoover's 
Lincoln Day address on “The Confused 
State of the Union’; Al Smith’s Liberty 
League address attacking the New Deal, 
and Senator Joseph Robinson’s rebuttal. 

“Good-will or bad-will . . . cooperation 
or contest, peace or war, may depend 
on the spirit, on the wisdom, on the self- 
restraint of him who, for the moment, 
controls the mighty instrument which 
modern science has put into his hands. 
The preservation ... of free speech 

. now depends upon the exercise of 
wise discretion by him who undertakes 
to speak before this giant reflector of 
his voice... 

“Is it any aid to the solution of the 
sensitive and critical issues .. . to say 
that the ‘currency of the United States 
revolves around the British sun’ [Hoo- 
ver] ... that the people of this nation 
must now choose ‘between the Stars 
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CULVER SERVICE 


PROPHECY: The sketch in the Mar. 15, 1877, New York Daily Graphic, “Terrors of 
the Telephone—The Orator of the Future,” proved prophetic last week—in terms of 
radio, an unsuspected medium of communication when the artist made his prediction. 
Owen D. Young in a speech at Rollins College expressed the opinion that “the same 
extravagance of statement, the same carelessness, the same appeal to emotions, which 
stirred the audience in the ballroom of the country hotel 100 years ago, is freely re- 
sorted to yet, before the great central sounding board of the nation.” 





and Stripes and the red flag of Moscow’ 
[Smith] . . . or that Al Smith’s great 
sympathy with and understanding of 
the common man have been impaired 
because he moved from the East Side 
to Park Avenue (Robinson) ?” 


Republicans were able to take com- 
fort in Young’s closing paragraph. To 
them it seemed to imply a criticism of 
President Roosevelt which divided the 
offenders equally between the parties: 
“To these great men, and even to the 
President of the United states ... may 
we not appeal for the choice word and 
the measured phrase, spoken with 


malice toward none and charity toward 
all?” 


AuTHoriTy: On radio, few men speak 
with greater authority than Young. As 
a founder of Radio Corporation of 
America, parent-company of NBC, he 
Played a major part in developing the 
country’s present radio system. Since 
his resignation from RCA two years 
ago, he has retained a voice in network 
Practices through chairmanship -of 
NBC's advisory committee. Party man- 
agers, busily plotting their campaigns, 


chilled at a warning note in his Rollins 
address: 


“Freedom of speech for the man 
whose voice can be heard a few hun- 
dred feet is one thing. Freedom of 
speech for the man whose voice may be 
heard around the world is another.” On 
the latter’s “individual freedom to speak 
there is superimposed in a very real 
sense a kind of trusteeship for the 
nation.” 


Did Young’s words imply the broad- 
casters might themselves assume that 
“trusteeship ?’’ The party men had good 
cause to speculate. The politician on 
the radio is a strange hybrid. As rarely 
informative as witty, he seldom qualifies 
as education or entertainment. In previ- 
ous campaigns, radio officials dumped 
him into the category of “damned nui- 
sance”’ and ladled out their time with a 
restrained but fairly undiscriminating 
generosity. 

But from the start of the present bat- 
tle, which began prematurely with the 
new year, party speakers have noted an 
increasing assertiveness on radio’s part. 
In January, Republican Chairman 


Henry Fletcher demanded the networks 
give unnamed speakers free time for 
answering the President’s Congression- 
al broadcast on the state of the nation. 
Both networks politely declined. A few 
weeks later they refused to donate or 
sell time for the Republican propaganda 
dramatized in a series of skits entitled 
“Liberty at the Crossroads.” Young’s 
address last week strengthens a grow- 
ing conviction in radio circles that 
broadcasters may eventually apply 
“editorial discretion” to “intemperate 
speeches.” 

Additional evidence of the networks’ 
independence came last week from Co- 
lumbia. William Paley, the chain’s 
youthful president, donated to the Com- 
munist Party the 10:45-11:00 P.M. 
period on Mar. 5—the first free time 
the group has received from a major 
network. Earl Browder, former Kansas 
City accountant, now the party’s gen- 
eral secretary, prepared to use the time 
for an exposition of “The Communist 
Party in 1936.” His comrades showed 
no dismay at the fact that Representa- 
tive Hamilton Fish, ardent Red-baiter, 
was assigned to “answer” Browder over 
the same hook-up Mar. 6. They went 
right ahead organizing listening parties 
from coast to coast. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
Mar. 7-13 





Light -face figureg indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern Standard Time, 
1, 2, and 3 hours later than Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific. 

SAT. (ith): ‘Fidelio’: Kirsten Flagstad sings 
her first non-Wagnerian role at the Met 
ropolitan as the Leonore of Beethoven's 
only opera. 1:55 E.T. NBC—WJZ—W EAF 
Herbert Hoover: The ex-President ad- 
dresses the Young Republicans of Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 10:00 E.T. CBS, 

“Ziegfeld Follies of the Air’: Fannie 
Brice, comedienne, stars in a new variety 
show. 8:00 E.T. CBS 

SUN. (8th): New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony: Arturo Toscanini directs Beetho 
ven’s Eighth and Ninth Symphonies. In 
the latter, Rose Bampton, Charles Kull- 
man and Ezio Pinza, all of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Rosa Tentoni, young Amer- 
ican soprano, sing as a quartet with Hugh 
Ross's Schola Cantorum. 3:00 E.T. CBS. 
Henri Deering: The concert pianist, iden- 
tified with the works of Debussy, begins a 
new series of fifteen-minute recitals. 3:45 
E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

MON. (9th): Morton Downey: The radio tenor 
alternates with the Pickens Sisters in sing- 
ing popular songs to the tune of Mark 
Warnow’'s orchestra. 8:30 E.T. NBC— 
WJZ. 

Elbert D. Thomas: The Utah Senator 
speaks on the regular Monday night “Pub- 
lic Opinion” series. 10:45 E.T. CBS. 

TUES. (10th): Haunted House: In London two 
armed and guarded announcers search for 
ghosts in a deserted 12th century mansion. 
3:00 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Stoopnagle and Budd: The comedy team 
promises once more to return to the air. 
10:30 E.T. CBS. 

WED. (11th): J. Edgar Hoover: The G-man 
chief outlines “‘The Influence of Crime on 
American Homes” for The New York Her- 
ald Tribune’s conference on “Youth and 
Crime Today.” 2:15 E.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS. (12th): “Airshow”: Charles Hanson 

Towne, New York author and book critic, 
speaks; Alexander Gray, “romantic bari- 
tone,” sings; Mark Warnow’'s orchestra 
plays, 8:00 E.T. CBS. 
“What is Freedom of the Press?” Hey- 
wood Broun debates the question with Will 
Irwin and others in America’s Town Meet- 
ing of the Air. 9:30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. 


FRI. (13th):- Fred Waring: Fresh from the 
Texas oilfields, Trey _ Peters, 21-year-old 
banjo virtuoso, and Bill Marshall, 17-year- 
old crooner, begin a series of regular ap- 
pearances with the “Pennsylvanians.” 
9.30 E.T. NBC—W4JZ. (rebroadcast 12:00 
E.T. for Pacific Coast.) 
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Uncle Sam Sits in on 


MOVIES: 


Producers’ Game of Freeze-Out 


Not long after the first movie jiggled 
dizzily on a screen, theatre-owners ac- 
quired two worries: block booking and 
freezing out. 

Last week a subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Interstate Commerce Committee 
held hearings on the Neely-Pettengill 
Anti-Block Booking Bill. One of five sim- 
ilar Congressional proposals, it would 
end the practice by which producers 
force exhibitors to buy 35 to 50 pictures 
in a group, bad along with the good. 

At the hearings, Walter B. Littlefield 
of Boston voiced a typical complaint: 
The New England theatre-owners he 
spoke for had to buy a block including 
Mae West’s “Klondike Annie” (see page 
32), which few of them wanted. Sid- 
ney R. Kent, president of Twentieth 
Century-Fox, gave a typical reply: Pro- 
ducers know what the public wants bet- 
ter than exhibitors do. There is a de- 
mand for Mae West—even in New Eng- 
land. 

Meanwhile another branch of the gov- 
ernment concerned itself with tactics by 
which it says theater-owning producers 
freeze out of business independent ex- 
hibitors. In New York the Department 
of Justice asked injunctions to restrain 
Warner Brothers, Paramount, RKO, 7 
subsidiaries and 30 officers from refus- 
ing to sell films to certain independent 
theatres in St. Louis, New York and 
other parts of the country. 


Case History: The acting grew out 
of a year-old St. Louis case, which had 
behind it a long history. It started with 
the brothers Skouras—Spyros P., 
Charles P., and George P.—who began 
their careers as hotel busboys and 
eventually managed a string of the- 
atres for Warner and Paramount in 
St. Louis and other cities. 

By 1932 the Skouras firms had gotten 
into financial difficulties. July 28, own- 
ers of the St. Louis theatres—the Am- 
bassador, Missouri and New Grand Cen- 
tral—evicted the brothers for non-pay- 
ment of rent. 

For several months Warner attempted 
to get control of the three buildings. 
The owners leased them to another op- 
erator, Fanchon & Marco, New York 
and Hollywood firm. Then F. & M. 
found it couldn’t buy films from War- 
ner, Paramount and RKO. Warner had 
opened two theatres of its own in St. 
Louis. The three producing companies 
had contracted to sell only to the War- 
ner houses. 


Finally forced to close one movie- 
house for lack of films to show, F. & M. 
got in touch with the Justice Depart- 
ment. Just a year ago the government 
replied by getting an indictment charg- 
ing the three big producers with con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade. 


The case came to trial last Fall in St. 
Louis. Government witnesses quoted 
Warner executives to the effect that un- 
less Warner could run the three thea- 
tres, it would drive out of business any- 
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H. M. Warner and Father: The Film Man in 
the Same Old Suit in a Brand New Setting 


one else who tried to operate them. The 
defendants denied threats and conspir- 
acy. In turn each producer asserted it 
was better business to sell to the War- 
ner theatres. 


Decision: After six weeks, the case 
went to the jury. In 38 minutes it ac- 
quitted Warner, Paramount and RKO. 

The government—which has won 252 

of 391 anti-trust cases since 1890—-was 
stunned at losing this one. But Federal 
attorneys went ahead with an injunction 
suit, predecessor to that filed in New 
York. When hearings were almost fin- 
ished, the government withdrew this 
“inadequate” case against Warner, Par- 
amount and RKO and promised a more 
sweeping suit. 
- Last week’s action fulfills the prom- 
ise. Besides the original companies, it 
names many more individuals. And it 
accuses them not only of refusing to sell 
to the three Fanchon & Marco theatres 
in St. Louis, but of extending the boy- 
cott to other F. & M. theatres—includ- 
ing the Roxy in New York, the Man- 
chester and Balboa in Los Angeles, the 
Strand at Long Beach, Calif., and the 
Studio-Phoenix at Phoenix, Ariz. 


a 
LEGAL BRIEFS: Governor Sued 
For His Part in Mill Strike 


When most Governors call out the 
National Guard, they help break a 
strike. In Minneapolis’s 1934 trucking 
strike, Gov. Floyd B. Olson called out 
the Guard and helped the pickets along. 
He ordered the soldiers to clear streets 


of all trucks except those carrying 
necessities and those whose owners had 
agreed to a compromise strike settle- 
ment. 

A year later, in August, 1935, em- 
ployes of the Strutwear Knitting Co. 
walked out because the firm failed to 
reinstate six discharged employes. 
Maintaining that its 1,000 workers did 
not really want to strike, the Strut- 
wear Co. asked Mayor Thomas E. Lati- 
mer to protect its plant so employes 
who wanted to work could come back. 

_But the strike continued; strikers in- 
jured five policemen; and in December 
the Mayor finally called on the Gover- 
nor for assistance. Olson replied as he 
had in the trucking trouble. He called 
out the National Guard, and it aided 
the pickets by completely shutting the 
Strutwear plant from Dec. 27 to Jan. 
28. 

The company first showed its dis- 
approval of this handling by getting an 
injunction which restrained the guards- 
men from keeping the mill closed. Last 
week the firm became even more em- 
phatic. Against the Governor, the 
Mayor, and Adjt. Gen. E. A. Walsh of 
the National Guard it filed a $101,000 
damage suit. It asks $25,000 for good- 
will lost by the firm’s inability to fill 
orders, $7,500 costs of the injunction 
suit against the National Guard, and 
damages of $69,000 for the three 
officials’ “malice,” first in failing to 
protect the plant.and then by shutting 
it, depriving the owners of their 
property without due process of law. 
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GRANTED: By Superior Judge Wil- 
jiam James of San Jose, Calif., per- 
mission for the trustees of Stanford 
University to follow the “Hoover 
theory” Of investment. At a hearing 
earlier in February, ex-President 
Hoover appeared as a trustee and wit- 
ness for Stanford. Explaining that the 
university up to now had invested ex- 
clusively in bonds and mortgages, he 
asked permission for Stanford to put 
some of its money in stocks and real 
estate. For, he said, though at the 
moment inflation seemed “not more 
than a menace,” in case it occurred 
“experience . . . shows that common 
stock and real estate and other equities 
ultimately rise in value somewhat in 
proportion to the increase of devalua- 
tion or inflation.” 

To Be Deciwep: By the juvenile 
court at Miami, Fla., the question: Who 
is the father of Mrs. Lois Johnson’s 
illegitimate triplets? MHaled into court 
for deserting the little babies, Mrs. 
Johnson first said a West Palm Beach 
businessman was the father of the 
trio. Then she changed her mind and 
named a Cuban exile now living in 
Miami. Both men offered to marry 
Mrs. Johnson. But at the sugges- 
tion of attorneys, the court decided 
to retain the custody of the 5-month- 
old babies for a year—to see by that 
time which “father” they most re- 
sembled. 

ARRAIGNED: In the court house of 
the leper colony at Molokai Island, 
Hawaii, before Magistrate M. P. Cor- 
rea, 2 leper who learned law by cor- 


eed 





respondence courses, Mrs. Sefrina Dam- 
yas, 32, another leper, on manslaughter 
charges. The killing, almost unprece- 
dented in the colony, took place after 
Eulogio Jarvies stole a fork from Mrs. 
Damyas. She demanded its return. He 
started to beat her. In her confession 
she said she shot him in self-defense. 
But at the arraignment, her leper at- 
torney, Samuel Kane, led her to say 
she remembered no details of the shoot- 
ing. So she will probably have to be 
tried and that imposes a problem on 
Public Prosecutor John C. Kelley of 
Honolulu. Not afflicted with the dis- 
ease himself, he may have to expose 
himself and outside jurors to possi- 
bility of contagion from the 480 lepers 
on Molokai. 


AWARDED: By Justice Bernard L. 
Shientag of New York Supreme Court, 
$400 damages to Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
L. Lyman, Catholics, whose infant son 
was circumcised by mistake. Mrs. 
Lyman shared a hospital room with 
Mrs. Shirley Lippman, whose son was 
te be circumcised. After the Hebrew 
rite Hyman Bukanz, mohel (perform- 
er of the operation), brought the child 
into the room, giving it to Mrs. Lipp- 
man. Lyman, who was visiting his 
wife, looked over and exclaimed: “‘Why, 
that’s our baby.’”’ The Lymans filed 
suit for $25,000 against Mount Morris 
Park Hospital and Bukanz. At the 
trial Bukanz testified in his own behalf. 
It was a case of mistaken identity; he 
thought he had the Lippman baby. In 
deciding the suit Justice Shientag 
agreed with Bukanz that the operation 
did not make the boy a Jew. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Governor Olson: His Troops Closed Up a Factory but Landed Him in Court 
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INSTITUTE: Seeking Line Between 
Christianity 


and Capitalism 


When conservative churchmen read 
symposiums like ‘“‘The Younger Church- 
men Look at the Church’—in which 
a minister compares a Communist May 
Day meeting to “early first century 
Christianity”—they shake in their 
shoes, declaring the country’s churches 
are in the hands of radicals. But lib- 
eral churchmen, reading the results of 
a Literary Digest poll among ministers, 
in which only 30 per cent approve of 
the New Deal, shake their heads and 
declare ministers are hopelessly con- 
servative. 


Last week, however, liberals took 
heart. In Detroit’s Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, 1,000 churchmen 
gathered for the Detroit Institute’s 
three-day meeting to discuss “Fascism, 
Communism and Cooperation” in re- 
ligion. 

Bishop Edgar Blake of the Detroit 
area of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
sounded the keynote: “This talk about 
business upturn is all right, but it 
doesn’t mean anything as long as 12 
millions more are forced to live below 
the deadline of common decency.” 


Dr. John Haynes Holmes, pastor of 
New York’s Community Church, agreed. 
But he had a warning for the confer- 
ence: “Protestantism will decay and 
pass with capitalism, because Protes- 
tantism is the religious expression of 
capitalism.” He urged that the church- 
es free themselves from the capitalist 
system. 

Everyone agreed that democracy is 
in danger. As a means of saving it, 
Prof. Arthur E. Holt of the University 
of Chicago advocated a recapture of 
“public spirit” to vitalize democracy. 
The Rev. Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, pas- 
tor of Central Church, did not seem 
to have much hope since “fascism is 
just around the corner here.” Against 
these two Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, 
religious editor of The Boston Tran- 
script, made a plea for communism as 
“entitled to unusual respect’”’ because 
it “envisages one great family of man- 
kind.” 


The speeches by Eugene R. Bowen, 
general secretary of the Cooperative 
League, were even better attended than 
those on political systems. Terming it 
“economic spirituality,” Bowen declared 
public ownership of utilities, department 
stores, groceries, cafeterias, hospitals 
and other enterprises with which mem- 
bers deal and receive a pro rata return 
on the money they spend, is the solution 
to the world’s economic tangle. 


Last Sunday the Rev. Francis B. 
Creamer, rector of wealthy Christ 
Church Parish, Grosse Pointe Farms, 
Mich., voiced a reply: “When a group 
of churchmen in the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth attempts to set 
up any system that allies itself even in 
part with the Godless humanitarianism 
of Russia, I rise to battle with them, 
not as adversaries of capitalism ... 
but ... of Jesus Christ .. .” 
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In the absorbing story of Mutual 
fire insurance one significant 
phrase stands out..."year after 
year!” 

For example, this thing of sav- 
ing money. You may havea house 
to insure... or factory buildings 
.-. ora whole city block, and you 
want to know how to save money 
wisely, year after year. 

Here is the way people have 
been saving for the past 184 years 
—on a plan worked out by men 
whose judgment you value and 
respect today: 

They buy Mutual fire insurance, 
because it provides every policy- 
holder with sound protection, 
thorough service, prompt pay- 
ment in full when losses occur... 
and the extra advantage of sub- 
stantial saving in net cost. 

Write for free booklet now, to 
the Federation of Mutual Fire 
Insurance Companies, 230 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIL 


MUTUAL 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


An American Institution 

















This seal identi- Companies and the 
fies amember com- 3] American Mutual 
pany of The Fed- ' Alliance. Itisa 
eration of Mutual /€) 

Fire Insurance ness and stability 
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STAGE: Masterly Example of How 
Britain Makes ‘Love on the Dole’ 


Poverty has the same effect on people 
no matter what part of the world they 
live in. Last week “Love on the Dole” 
came to New York after a successful 
year’s run in London; it shows the de- 
terioration that besets jobless workers 
in Manchester, England. 

The play pleads its cause in the same 
general way as Sidney Kingsley’s cur- 
rent hit, “Dead End”: a blanket indict- 
ment against a society that destroys 
defenseless human material, offering 
neither solution nor corrective sugges- 
tions. 

Ronald Gow and Walter Greenwood, 
in adapting Greenwood’s novel, refused 
to heighten the sordid plight of the dole- 
existing Hardcastle family. They pre- 
sent familiar facts, and let them stand 
on their own honest presentation. As a 
sociological drama, it forces the truth 
down even the most unwilling throats, 
and manages to-be good theatre as well. 

But the crux of the play is no result 
of economic conditions. Young Sally 
Hardcastle (Wendy Hiller) does not 
break the traditional respectability of 
her family because of poverty. She goes 
off to live with a race-track tout be- 
cause her suitor (Brandon Peters) died 
in a labor demonstration and something 
in her died with him. He took part in 
the demonstration because he had lost 
his job, not through an economic up- 
heaval but because the tout had used 
his influence to have him fired. 

Miss Hiller, with sensational accura- 
cy, plays the daughter who defies pov- 
erty to break her. At 20 she mounted 
to London fame last year, after a negli- 
gible theatrical background. 

Her ease in dialect roles was instru- 
mental in getting her the lead which 
requires a Lancashire accent. She 
played it more broadly in England but 
has modified its idiosyncrasies for un- 
familiar American ears. “Mother, who 
is in this country with me, watches the 
play, and if I drop my accent I get a 
sound telling off.” 


SCREEN: Dietrich Proves She 
Can Act, and Collects for It 


The nonesuch blond Mary Magdalene 
Von Losch (pronounced lush)—other- 
wise known as Marlene Dietrich— 
proves, at last, that she can act. 

Her first film in English—the Ger- 
man-produced “Blue Angel” in 1932— 
made an exciting, glamorous thing of 
her and hinted at great ability. In sev- 
en succeeding Hollywood films she posed 
and undulated; her acting grew more 
wooden as her pictures grew progres- 
sively worse, and her looks alone 
couldn’t keep popularity from tobog- 
ganing. 

One of ‘Max Reinhardt’s hundreds of 
proteges, Miss Dietrich does fine recla- 
mation work in her new picture, “De- 
sire.” Still something this side of a 
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Bernhardt, she has melted her frozep 
pose and acted her way through her 
part in grand style. 

Frank Borzage’s intelligent, work. 
manlike direction is as coherent as the 
story: a merry chase for a string of 
pearls, providing a happy blending of 
comedy, tenseness and romance. The 
scenario has nothing to do with the 
provocative title but offers Dietrich g 
chance to display her ability at comedy. 
Gary Cooper, seldom seen to better ad- 
vantage, gives her perfect support. 

Paramount paid through the nose to 
perfect this gay frolic. Aside from the 
50,000 feet of beautiful scenery made 
in France and Spain for background 
shots, Miss Dietrich’s salary became an 
item. Her last contract called for two 
pictures at $250,000 each; the first had 
to be completed by July, 1935, and had 
to have Miss Dietrich’s full approval of 
the story. July rolled around and no 
picture with it, but Dietrich collected. 
“Desire’”’ brings her two distinctions: it 
establishes her as an actress and as the 
first person ever to receive $500,000 for 
one picture. 

® 


OTHER OPENINGS : Cain RingsUp 
The Curtain on ‘Postman’ Story 


STAGE: The Postman Always Rings 
Twice (Jack Curtis): James M. Cain 
dramatized his own tensely wired novel 
but dropped the suspense, irony and 
brutality of the book. Mild Richard 
Barthelmess, silent screen hero, plays 
the murderous lover negatively. The 
rest of the cast, including Mary Philips, 
Joseph Greenwald, and Charles Halton, 
do better. 


SCREEN: Wife Versus Secretary (Met- 
ro-Goldwyn-Mayer): Good rollicking 
entertainment, with spanking dialogue 
and a cast of favorites: Myrna Loy, 
wife; Jean Harlow, secretary; Clark 
Gable, husband-boss. A typical Faith 
Baldwin story, nimbly rewritten and 
luxuriously mounted. 

“Rhodes” (Gaumont-British) : A‘tim- 
orous tracing of the growth to power 
and wealth of the obscure diamond min- 
er who became an empire builder and 
founder of the Rhodes scholarships. The 
film story revolves principally around 
the fight between Rhodes, the states- 
man, and President Kruger of the Dutch 
Transvaal, whose stubbornness precipi- 
tated the Boer War. The picture lacks 
the fearlessness history. attributes to 
Rhodes. Even Walter Huston, in the 
title role, can’t make it a moving docu- 
ment of colonial growing pains. 

Klondike Annie (Paramount): Mae 
West’s new story, written by and for 
herself, is undeniably her worst. Escap- 
ing from the law after a murder to 
protect her honor, Miss West goes to 
Alaska impersonating an evangelist. 
She converts Nome and marries the 
skipper of a freighter (Victor McLag- 
len) who “ain’t no erl painting, but 4 
fascinatin’ monster.” Two newspaper 
chains, William Randolph Hearst's and 
Paul Block's, are screaming nearly 


identical, editorial protests against the 


film, but with each blast of “filth,” 
box-office receipts soar. 
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SELLS ALMOST AS LOW AS LOWEST PRICED CARS 
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HERE’S THE ECONOMY CUP WON BY STUDE- 
BAKER IN CALIFORNIA’S NATIONAL CLASSIC 
~A stock Studebaker Dictator Six averaged 24.27 
miles to the gallon. And a stock Studebaker President 
Eight led its price group with 20.34 miles per gallon. 
No theory about this economy. It's been certified by 
the American Automobile Association. 


OU'LL wonder why you gave any of 

your time to looking over other cars, 
once you've gone for a thrilling, get- 
acquainted drive in this impressive, Helen 
Dryden-styled new Studebaker. 


Superbly proportioned, luxuriously com- 
fortable, it is built with a care and soundness 
not usual in cars any more. Yet for all its 
wealth of little niceties and big necessities, 
it costs you almost as little as a very lowest 


priced car. 


Feather-touch hydraulic brakes! Straight 
line, pe gte 3 steering! Swift acceleration! 
And the further protection of a super-safe, 
surprisingly roomy, all steel body with the 
largest one-piece steel top used in any car! 


Be sure to buy a truly up-to-the-minute 
automobile. This Studebaker is one of the 
very few completely new cars of the year. 
Prices begin at $665 for the new Dictator 
Six . . . at $965 for the new President Eight. 
And Studebaker’s new c. 1. Tr. 6% plan offers 
a new “‘low’’ in time payments. 


World’sonly carwith - 
AUTOMATIC HILL HOLDER 
The most gratifying experience you 
ever had in driving . . . prevents your 
rolling back when you come to a stop 
on any upgrade . . . the most im- 
portant safety advancement of 1936. 
economy with 
GAS-SAVING OVERDRIVE 
With this invention, a development of 
Stadebaker free wheeling, your engine 
uses gas only 2 miles while your car 
is traveling 3 miles. 


» rudebaker 
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RAILROADS: ICC Cuts Fares to Boost Revenue; 


Eastern Roads Kick, Fearing Bus Lines Will Undercut 


American railroad passengers got a 
handsome present last week. Friday, 
after months of deliberation, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission set up 
a new railroad rate schedule, substan- 
tially reducing the maximum amount 
carriers may charge for passenger haul- 
ing. 

Henceforth, according to a 5-4 vote 
of the commission, fares shall not ex- 
ceed 2 cents a mile for day coaches and 
3 cents for Pullman. This compares 
with the present basic rate of 3.6 a mile 
plus Pullman surcharge, in effect since 
1920. The new- ruling abolishes the 
chair-car surcharge but not the actual 
Pullman tariff for seat or berth. Roads 
may continue to operate extra-fare 
trains so long as they give the kind of 
service they are now giving. 

While theoretically applying to all 
the nation’s carriers, ICC’s revised 
schedule chiefly affects the eastern 
roads. For the past two years those in 
the South and the West have had rates 
in line with the new maximum: for day 
coaches, 1% cents in the South and 2 
cents in the West; for Pullmans, 3 cents 
in both sections, with no surcharge. 


The ICC issued its order in the hope 
of boosting railroad passenger revenues, 
which have fallen steadily in the past 
fifteen years, chiefly as a result of au- 
tomobile and bus competition. Even in 
the period of prosperity, from 1923 to 
1929, passenger traffic of the carriers 
dropped some 18 per cent. 


During the depression, those railroads 
with lower fares succeeded in stemming 
the tide. While eastern carriers had 
little more than half as many passen- 
gers in 1934 as in 1929, the passenger 
traffic of southern roads almost equaled 
the pre-depression year. 


The Southern Railway, which cut its 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 





rates to 1% cents a mile for 1934, in- 
creased its passenger revenues 13.6 per 
cent over the previous year. Likewise, 
passenger business of the western rail- 
roads spurted 50 per cent after they 
reduced their rates. 

Yet most eastern railroads, with the 
exception of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Philadelphia & Reading, strongly 
opposed the ICC’s action. The Pennsyl- 
vania, the New York Central, and the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
which carry more passengers than any 
other three railroads in the country, 
warned that the enforced rate reduction 
would cost them $27,000,000 annually. 
They feared, among other things, that 
it would cause bus companies to reduce 
fares proportionately, thus counteract- 
ing any beneficial results. 

Bus companies indicate that a revi- 
sion of fares is in the offing, but many 
of them claim that reduction isn’t nec- 
essary. In few cases, except for the 
shorter hauls, do the new fares reach 
the bus level. New rail (coach) and 
present bus fares between some cities: 


Rail Bus 


Albany- Buffalo $ 5.88 $ 7.50 
Albany-New York 2.82 3.15 
Boston-Chicago 20.40 17.00 
Chicago- Washington 18.14 14.00 
Cleveland-Chicago 6.80 6.00 
Cleveland-New York 11.36 9.00 
Detroit-Chicago 5.77 3.00 
New Haven-New York 1.45 1.75 
New York-Boston 4.53 3.00 
New York-Miami 25.73 20.40 
Philadelphia-Washington 2.73 3.50 
Philadelphia-New York 1.80 2.00 
Pittsburgh-Chicago 9.38 7.70 
San Francisco-New York 52.22 42.25 


Washington-Baltimore 80 1.00 
Washington-New York 4.53 5.50 

The objecting roads will probably 
bring suit to test whether the ICC’s ac- 





Hopes lis Gift to Passengers Will Be a Boon to the Railroads 
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tion—which goes into effect June 2 
exceeds its authority. The New Haven 
particularly, which gets 32 per cent of 
its total revenue from passenger-carry- 
ing—and is in the hands of receivers gq). 
though its passenger service is said to 
be its only profitable branch—believes 

the ruling confiscatory. 
* 

COTTON: Congress Wants Truii, 

And the Whole Truth About 444 

Last month the Federal Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics issued an 2- 
page mimeographed report on “Cotton 
Production in the United States.” With 
it went a press release which declared 
that the report advocated ‘continued 
cotton production adjustments.”’ 

A reporter in the Washington Bureay 
of The Wall Street Journal, however, 
couldn’t find in the text of the docw- 
ment any such statement. In his story VAI 
next morning, the reporter, John W 
Hazard, commented on this apparent sug 
discrepancy between the press release ‘ 
and the report. His suggestion that the is | 
release had been “tampered with” to coa 
throw AAA in a more favorable light 
brought a prompt rebuke from Sec- the 
retary of Agriculture Wallace. 

The red-haired, youthful journalist For 
he graduated from Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pa., only three years ago eat 
then started on a sleuthing expedition. 

He found that the document issued last bul 
month was not the original one pre- ton 
pared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The contents of the first Du 
draft, completed in September, proved 

too embarrassing to the Agricultural bee 
Adjustment Administration. 

Paul Porter, head of the publicity for 
bureau of AAA’s cotton division, wrote bu: 
Administrator Chester C. Davis: “The 
publication of this report will result in dre 
intensifying the criticism of the entire 
principle of the adjustment of pro- c0@ 





duction.” 
Hazard learned that the AAA there- 
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VAPORS TREMBLE over the tall stacks of beet 
sugar factories in a third of our states. Coal 
is burned to slice the beet roots...more 
coal to evaporate the sweet juices down to 











































































Quarrymen in many states must supply 

three-quarters of a million tons of lime- 
rock. Planters down in Dixie are growing 
thousands of acres of cotton to be woven 
3 into cotton bags, bag-liners and filter-cloth. 
“ y Texas, Minnesota, Illinois, Michigan, Ari- 
'} zona, lowa, New York, West Virginia... 
in fact almost every state of the Union 
contributes materials to the beet industry. 
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For every teaspoonful of beet sugar you 

eat,a teaspoonful of American coal has been 
burned, which means a million and a half 
tons of coal for three billion pounds of sugar. 


During the growing season, while the silvery {| 
beet root is storing up the sun’s energy in the Vay / All during the depression the manufacture 
form of sugar, miners are busy, railroads are tof beet sugar stimulated production and as- 
sured employment in other industries. Beet 
sugar fields and beet sugar factories . . . which 
provide the pure granulated sugar consumed 
by 30,000,000 people each year...are economic 
units which extend benefits far beyond the limits 
of their own horizons. 
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busy, factory men are busy, laying in the hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thousands of tons of 
coal annually necessary for this vital operation. 


re- Utilizing energy of American coal for extracting 
American sugar is just one instance of how the 


sugar beet greatly increases the operations 



















— America of the resourceful- 
ness, efficiency and necessity 
of the beet sugar industry 


SUS GAR ASSOCIATION 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


One of a series of advertise- 
ments to promote the sale of 
beet sugar and to remind— 


UNITED STATES BE T- 


GOLDEN CYCLE BUILDING 
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upon brought pressure on the bureau to 
suppress the document. As a result, 
the bureau delayed publication five 
months while it made slight changes in 
the wording so that the general tone 
would be more favorable to the Ad- 
ministration’s cotton program. In ad- 
dition, several paragraphs were deleted 
from the original version, one of which 
read: 

“Although the prices received in 1934 
with the adjustment program were 
about 3.6 cents per pound higher than 
the estimated price that might have 
been received without the program, 
this difference was not enough to offset 
the smaller quantity of cotton available 
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PARKING: Slot Machines Now 
Sell Curb Space in Five Cities 


Several years ago the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce started worry- 
ing about the local traffic problem. In 
an effort to find a solution it had a 
committee appointed and induced Carl 
Magee, then editor of The Oklahoma 
City News, to serve as chairman. 


The committee found that 80 per 
cent of the cars parked in the city’s 
busy downtown district belonged to 
employes who worked in that section. 
As a result there wasn’t enough park- 
ing space left for persons who came 





for sale, so that the estimated gross 
returns from cotton and cottonseed 
were less with the program than they 
would have been without the program.” 

Last week Hazard’s detective work 
caused reverberations in Congress. In 
an angry speech, Representative Allen 
T. Treadway declared: “Such sup- 
pression of the true facts relating to 
the agricultural adjustment program 
and the publication of misleading in- 
formation ... is contrary to the public 
interest.” 

The Massachusetts Republican then 
introduced a resolution directing the 
Secretary of Agriculture to transmit 
to Congress a “complete and unex- 
purgated copy” of the cotton report. 
The same day the Senate passed a 
similar resolution introduced by Sen- 
ator Thomas P. Gore, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma. 
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Oklahoma City’s Park-O-Meter Makes the Cop’s Job a Snap 


downtown on business or to go shop- 
ping. 

What the city needed, decided Magee, 
was an efficient system of timing 
parked cars. Thereupon he invented a 
nickeél-in-the-slot device that would do 
the timing automatically. But he was 
too busy with newspaper work to ex- 
ploit his invention until last year, when 
he formed the Dual Parking Meter Co. 
and gave up journalism for manu- 
facturing. 

From 125 businessmen, mostly 
friends, Magee raised enough capital 
to start producing his gadget, which 
he christened Park-O-Meter. Oklaho- 
ma City, his home town, was first to 
try out the device. Last week Miami, 
fifth city to fall in line, completed the 
installation of 400 Park-O-Meters in its 
shopping section. Dallas, El Paso, and 
St. Petersburg already use them; 


Seattle has a contract for their in- 
stallation in about four months. 





———. 





GapcGeT: Atop a 4-foot metal post at 
the edge of the sidewalk sits a clock. 
like timing mechanism. When a motor. 
ist inserts a nickel, a green dial rises 
and an arrow points off the minutes. 
A city can adjust its Park-O-Meters gp 
that a nickel buys varying amounts of 
time on different streets—as little as 
ten minutes in the financial section, as 
much as an hour in the shopping dis. 
trict. The moment a parked car ex. 
ceeds its time limit, the green dia) 
drops out of sight, and a patrolling 
policeman can easily spot the offender. 

When the device made its appearance 
in Miami, merchants howled: They 
threatened to refuse to pay taxes next 
year because the city had rented the 
public highway in front of their stores, 
Magee’s company is used to hearing 
criticism when the invention is first 
installed in a town. A brief test, how- 
ever, usually convinces critics that the 
timing apparatus works wonders in 
solving parking problems. After ex- 
perimenting with 174 meters, Oklahoma 
City recently ordered 301 more. 


ProsBLems: A minor point that trou- 
bles Miami’s city fathers concerns 
Austins: Owners of these vest-pocket 
cars insist on parking two of them for 
a single nickel in the 20-foot space 
allotted to one full-sized car. 

Dallas’s first Park-O-Meters day 
gave rise to a slightly different prob- 
lem: Two cowpunchers rode into town, 
tied their horses to the meters, and de- 
posited their nickels. Then a police- 
man stopped them: Since they had 
paid for the space, they could leave 
their horses there; but they mustn't 
use the meters as hitching posts. There 
being nothing else to tie to, the cow- 
boys had to give up the scheme. Net 
loss: 10 cents. 

Cities contracting for Park-O-Meters 
pay $58 apiece for them out of the 
revenue the machines collect. Officials 
figure a meter will pay for itself in 
four or five months. After that, the 
nickels tinkle into the municipal till. 
Oklahoma City, with its 174 meters, 
took in $10,000 in less than five months. 
Dallas, with 1,000 machines, grossed 
the same amount in one month. 


INVENTOR: The Teapot Dome oil scan- 
dal, jail sentences, and a killing figured 
in the life of the tall, rangy, ex-news- 
paper man who conceived the Park-O- 
Meter. In 1922 and 1923, as editor of 
The Albuquerque Journal and later of 
The New Mexico State Tribune, Magee 
vigorously attacked the political ma- 
chine of Senator Albert B. Fall. While 
investigating some improvements on 
Senator Fall’s ranch, he uncovered the 
oil scandal that shook the nation. 

The militant editor also accused sev- 
eral New Mexico judges of corruption 
—among them District Judge D. J. 
Leahy. Twice he was arrested for libel 
and contempt. Judge Leahy heard both 
cases and imposed fines and prison sen- 
tences on his accuser. Each time, how- 
ever, the Governor of New Mexico 
granted a pardon. 

Magee and Leahy next met in an 
East Las Vegas hotel lobby in August, 
1925. Enraged that his enemy had 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 


First Policy Issued February 1, 1843—WNinety-three Years Ago 


On December 31, 1935, this “First American Life Insurance Company” to issue 
a Policy, had Assets of $1,239,039,565, an increase of $78,529,913 over 1934. 
During 1935 the Company paid Policyholders and their Beneficiaries $138,591,009. 
The Company’s Fund for Depreciation of Securities and General Contingen- 
cies on December 31, 1935, was $55,769,831, and it has set aside $24,421,034 
for Dividends in 1936. 

Insurance issued, including $13,495,272 Dividend Additions, amounted to 


$266,097,986, an increase of $13,132,815, making the total Outstanding 
Insurance $3,708,081,401. 





BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1935 


ASSETS LIABILITIES AND RESERVES 
Per Cent 
Cash. « « 6.04 $74,901,892.84 Policy Reserves $1,072,064,612.00 
United States Government bonds 14.15 175,315,977.01 Supplementary Contract Reserves . . 53,979,577.97 
State,Countyand Municipalbonds 3.13 38,841,937.07 Other Policy Liabilities 19,295,853.93 
Canadian Government, Provin- Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 
cial and Municipal bonds 1.13 14,049,542.40 oduiniie 3,761,218.56 
Other ForeignGovernmentbonds  .05 569,233.47 4,788,976.68 
Railroad, Public Utility and In- 
,004.94 ! 
eee paae yp patra Loans overdue more than six months 1,424,754.37 
Preferred and Guaranteed stocks 1.87 23,176,150.00 
Reserve for Taxes 2,942,406.06 
Mortgage Loans (at cost) . . . 19.22 238,143,421.62 ; 
Dividends payable in 1936 24,421,033.85 
Real Estate (at cost orless) .. 4.38  54,236,357.23 am 
Policy Loans 14.35 177,785,418.50 Reserve for Future Deferred Dividends 149,147.19 
Premiums in course of collection 1.32 16,404,184.08 Special Contingency Reserve* ... 442,152.64 
InterestandRentsdueandaccrued 1.36 16,829,561.33 Fund for Depreciation of Securities 
Cash advanced to pay claims . O1 75,884.22 and General Contingencies ... . 55,769,831.46 


Total Admitted Assets ... $1,239,039,564.71 


Reserve against Interest on Mortgage 


* The Special Contingency Reserve represents the difference between the values carried in assets for non-amortizable 
bonds and for preferred stocks and the actual December 31, 1935 market quotations on such bonds and stocks. 


She Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mew York 


DAVID F HOUSTON President 


34Nadsoau Stree, New York 





Everywhere men and women are giving fresh TANS tell us you have seen this advertisement and 
consideration to rebuilding and strengt a 4 pid 0) wish to receive the booklet, "The Dollar that 
their plans for security against future needs {f Keeps on Growing,” recently published by The 


through life insurance. If you are one of these, a ‘ ] Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York. 
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Do You Know 
HOW to Relax? 


RE you tense and jittery most of the time? 
A Do you sleep poorly—wake up only half 
refreshed? Do you find it hard to stay 
seated in a chair? Nerve-tension, Constipation, 
Indigestion, Colitis, Heartburn, Insomnia, and 
that feeling of “‘jumpiness”’ or “churning” in the 
region of the stomach-—these are definite warn- 
ings that you MUST learn how to relax! And 
now you can—through the simple, easy-to-follow 
methods so clearly described by Dr. Walter B. 
Pitkin (celebrated author of “Life Begins at 
40”) in his new book, “The Art of Relaxation,” 


Dr. Walter B. Pitkin 
‘‘America’s Hardest Working Author,’’ 
Tells How to End “‘Nerve Tension’”’ 


This is NOT a book of general conversation on how 
unfortunate it is not to be able to relax! We assume 
you know THAT. This new book explains in plain 
language just HOW to relax—gives actual common- 
sense methods that show you how to “‘let down’’ com- 
pletely, to rest, anytime and anywhere, every nerve 
and muscle in your body, to overcome ‘tremendous 
trifles’’, to accomplish more with less effort! 


The “Human Dynamo” Who 
HAD to Learn to Relax 


What author is more capable of imparting these 
methods to you than one who has Aad to master them 
so thoroughly himself? The panel below will give you 
some idea of Dr. Pitkin’s tremendous range of activity. 

He Aad to learn to relax—or crack! Yet, at 58, he 
is STILL an indefatigible human dynamo, because he 
knows (and now tells you) exactly how to “‘shut off” 
all tension and to rest completely his mind, nerves, 
and muscles. 


Are YOU Always “On Edge’’— 
Fagged Out by Nervous Strain? 


Are you a business executive who is constantly 
“pushed to distraction” at the office . . . rushing out 
for a “‘bolted-food”’ lunch . . . getting home jittery and 
high-strung . . . sleeping fit- 
fully and waking half-re- 
freshed and with scarcely 
enough energy to go through 
it all again the next day! nnn 
Or are you a woman whose 
never-ending responsibilities 
with home or children have 
worn your nerves to a DR. WALTER 
frazzle? 8B. PITKIN 


No matter who you are 
or what you do, if you want 
to know HOW to relax, this 0 
book was written for YOU! ed dnote hashed 201 shoxt 


stories and articles pu 
SEN D NO lished, under7 pen names! 








—famous author of *‘Life 


an. oe outs news- 

worked 

way y through rr” e, took 

work abroad. 

as taught German, 
French, Hebre 


English, Psyet holo 
30-Day Double-Guarantee Lasthatite. prcholesy. 
and Philosophy . 
FIRST—You need send no Now, at 58, hefinds time, 
money now. When _ postman between teaching Jour 
delivers ‘‘The Art of Relaxa- nalism at Columbia Uni 


tion,”’ deposit with him only 
$1.98 plus few cents postage 
charges. If, after 5 days’ read- 
ing, you are not convinced that |; sourn 
the book is just what you want, 
return it and your $1.98 will 
be refunded at once. SECOND 

If,, after applying for 30 
days the simple methods given, 
you ‘are not able to relax, stop 
worrying, sleep better, eat 
more -enjoyably, work -more 
efficiently, get more pleas- 
ure from life—you may even 
then return the book for a 
full refund of $1.98. 

















Mail coupon below— 
without money—NOW! 
SIMON and SCHUSTER, 
Inc., Dept. P-383, 386 
— Ave., New York 
City. 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. P-383 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 





Send me Dr. Walter B. Pitkin’s new book, “‘ The Art ger Relaz- 
ation.’ Yel pay pestman $1 -98, plus few cents ts postag 


; i ied 

If I care to, I return the book ih 5 di Iso, if Dr. 
Ltt s methods do not, within a das produce t o resulta i 
may even then return the in cittior case my 91. 98 


i to te refunded at once, 


Name.... 








City...... State 
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escaped jail, the judge knocked Magee 
down and kicked him. The journalist 
whipped out a revolver and fired. His 
shot missed Leahy and killed an in- 
nocent bystander. Again Magee went 
on trial—this time for manslaughter. 
Acquitted, he left New Mexico in 
1927 for the comparative tranquillity 
of Oklahoma City. Now his most ex- 
citing weekly chore is teaching a 
Methodist Sunday School class. 


HUDSON: General Manager Barit 
Takes Over a Late Friend’s Job 


When Adam Edward Barit, 19, rode 
to his stenographic job, he read in the 
papers that Louis Bleriot had flown an 
airplane across the English Channel, 
that the Lusitania had broken her own 
transatlantic record and that Harry F. 
Grant in an Alco car had won the Fifth 
Vanderbilt Cup Race at an average 
speed of 62.77 miles per hour. 

Barit also read an advertisement 
offering a new make of automobile to 
the American public. The Hudson 
“Twenty” with “two large headlights, 
generator, two side oil lamps, full set 
tools and horn,” could be had for $900 
—guaranteed to do 50 miles an hour: 
“On the Grosse Pointe race track one 
of them has been driven a mile a 
minute.” That was in 1909. 

The new firm which produced this 
“big car’ (‘“‘Note the long wheelbase— 
100 inches’) included Hugh Chalmers, 
Roy D. Chapin and Howard E. Coffin 
from the flourishing Chalmers-Detroit 
Motor Co., and R. B. Jackson and 
George W. Dunham of the Olds Motor 
Works. J. L. Hudson, described as “a 
leading conservative businessman and 
capitalist of Detroit,” although previ- 
ously known as a department store 
owner, helped out on the motor com- 
pany’s $15,000 capital. 

Barit had a job in Detroit with the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. as secretary to 
W. J. McAneeny, the purchasing agent. 
Later Barit himself became purchasing 
agent and in subsequent years rose to 
vice president and general manager. 
Last week he became Hudson’s presi- 
dent, succeeding Roy Chapin, who died 
Feb. 2. 


No. 4: Being the fourth largest man- 
ufacturer of motor cars in the United 
States does not encourage idleness 
among company executives. Barit’s 
associates say that his 27 years of 
hard work for Hudson have made both 
him and the company what they are 
today. His business methods are as 
conservative as the sober suits and 
small-figured ties he wears. 

The new president is publicity-shy. 
Recently Hudson’s advertising manager 
wrote a press release giving Barit’s 
background, education and hobbies and 
submitted it for his chief’s approval. 
Barit glowered beneath his shaggy eye- 
brows. “Tear the damn thing up,” he 
ordered. ‘My personal life is my own.” 


ComPETITION: Hudson had a phe- 
nomenal success between 1922 and 
1929. Introduction of the first low- 
price closed car twelve years ago al- 








most got the company leadership in the 
field. But terrific competition from 
Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
interfered. In 1931-32-33, Hudson lost 
$11,800,000, and made only 85,552 cars 





1929 figure of 300,000. 

A year ago, General Manager Barit 
went to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. in New 
York and sold $6,000,000 in notes 
backed by a mortgage on the plant. 
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A. E. Barit of the Hudson Company: 
From Beach Chair to President’s Chair 


With this, Hudson paid off harassing 
bank loans and was free to move. It 
has no other funded debt, no preferred 
stock. 

In 1935, Hudson sold 101,000 cars. 
Profits for the year amounted to $548,- 
000, in contrast to a 1934 loss of $3,- 
239,000. Sales for the 1936 season so 
far run 46 per cent ahead of the same 
period in 1935. 

Last week Barit interrupted a Nas- 
sau vacation to take over the presi- 
dency and continue the policies of his 
friend Roy Chapin. Experts think that 
Hudson’s manufacturing costs have 
been too high as compared with com- 
petitors’, but that Barit, if anyone, 
can keep them down. 


UGI: Philadelphia Wants Its Gas 
At 50 Instead of 90 Cents 


For nearly 40 years Philadelphians 
have bought their gas from a subsidiary 
of the United Gas Improvement Co., 
which leases and operates the city- 
owned Philadelphia Gas Works. House- 
holders pay 90 cents per 1,000 cubic 
feet, some 20 cents less than the 
national average. But Mayor S. Davis 
Wilson considers this rate too high and 
wants it reduced to 50 cents. 

Last week, at his instigation, Phila- 
delphia’s City Council voted to notify 
UGI that the city will not renew the 
gas works lease when it expires Dec. 
31, 1937. Instead, the Mayor an- 
nounced, he will call for new bids “and 
if UGI doesn’t submit a bid calling for 
50-cent gas, they won’t have as much 
chance of getting the right to operate 
the city’s plant as a snowball has of 
freezing in hell.” 

Mayor Wilson wasn’t satisfied with 
merely canceling the lease. In addi- 
tion, he brought suit in Common Pleas 
Court charging UGI with “gross and 
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culpable mismanagement.” The firm 
nad bought part of its gas from a 
coke company, he declared, whereas it 
could have manufactured the fuel 
cheaper itself. Further, he charged 
UGI made “illicit profits” when some 
of its subsidiaries performed construc- 
tion and engineering services for the 
gas works and leased real estate to it 
“at above market rentals.” Mayor Wil- 
son sought an injunction restraining 
the company from continuing to oper- 
ate the city’s plant and asked for the 
return of $12,741,457 “improperly re- 
ceived.” 

John E. Zimmerman, UGI’s Argen- 
tine-born president and board chair- 
man, replied in kind: “I am very glad 
the Mayor has finally seen fit to take 
his loose and false accusations into the 
proper tribunal . . . The Mayor isn’t 
making me the least bit nervous. In 
fact. . . I’m quite confident he’s going 
to get licked.” 


ANNIVERSARY: Last month the Phila- 
delphia Gas Works celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. In 1833, 
when the city fathers decided to replace 
the whale-oil lamps in the streets, con- 
servative citizens were shocked. A 
number of them signed a petition re- 
monstrating “against the plan now in 
agitation for lighting the city with 
gas... . a most inexpedient, offensive 
... mode of lighting.” 

But protests failed and the municipal 
plant opened in 1836. For the next 30 
years gas was used chiefly to illumi- 
nate streets and public buildings. 
Household service didn’t become com- 
mon until after the Civil War. More- 
over, even in street lighting, Phila- 
delphians showed themselves sparing 
of the new fuel. Until 1845 the gas 
lamps were lighted only on nights when 
the moon didn’t shine. 


IMPROVEMENTS: United Gas Improve- 
ment Co. first leased the Philadelphia 
Gas Works in 1897. At that time UGI 
was only 15 years old. It had been 
formed in 1882 by the merger of three 
other firms for the purpose of manu- 
facturing and installing gas-producing 
apparatus. 

True to its name, the company did 
improve gas—both its quality and 
methods of production. Previously, the 
fuel had been manufactured by heating 
coal in airtight retorts. UGI sponsored 
a new method, the “water gas’ proc- 
ess, Which produced a fuel with higher 
illuminating value at less cost. By this 
process, steam is passed over burning 
coke to form a vapor which is then 
mixed with oil fumes. Today 75 per 
cent of American cities use “water 
gas” manufactured in this manner. 

Another UGI improvement was the 
introduction in this country of the in- 
candescent mantle invented in Germany 
by Carl Auer von Welsbach. This gave 
four times as much light and burned 
only 60 per cent as much gas as the 
open flame burners formerly in use. 
UGI acquired the United States patent 
rights to the device in 1887, and there- 
after manufactured hundreds of mil- 
lions of Welsbach mantles. The in- 


vention became standard equipment 
Wherever gas was used for illumina- 
































































The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
- THE F. F. V. 


THE SPORTSMAN 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world. 


Insist Upon It! 
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23 LANGUAGES 


| SPEAK ANY MODERN LANGUAGE 
IN 3 MONTHS BY LINGUAPHONE 
UNIQUE METHOD BRINGS VOICES 
OF NATIVE MASTERS INTO YOUR 
OWN HOME..SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
11 Rockefeller Center - New York 
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Texans’ scenic contrasts—rich resources 
—historic background — are constant 
sources of wonder to visitors from other 
states! But they'll have NEW interest 
during the Texas Centennial Celebra- 
tions—because of Expositions 
—Pageants—and Fiestas that will place 
Texas “on parade” in 1936! Plan NOW 
to vacation in Texas this year. Mail the 
coupon for illustrated booklet 
that tells about Texas’ big 
100th Birthday Party! 


a oe | 
TEXAS CENTENNIAL, 
State Headquarters, 9-8 
Dallas, Texas. 
Please send illustrated literature on Texas 
and the Centennial Celebrations to: 
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Address. 
City, 





State. 








tion, and delayed for many years the 
spread of electricity. 


Howpinc Company: From the year of 
its founding, UGI started acquiring 
control of gas plants in various parts 
of the East, thus becoming the country’s 
first utility holding company. Later it 
bought up a string of electrical proper- 
ties as well. With the power industry’s 
growing importance, the company’s in- 
come from this source increased until 
today electricity provides 75 per cent 
of its total revenues. 

UGI subsidiaries operate in such 
widely scattered sections as Connecti- 
cut, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Tennes- 
see, Missouri and Arizona. If Phila- 
delphia rescinds the lease on its gas 
works, the company will still have an 
important foothold in the Quaker City: 
It owns more than 90 per cent of the 
common stock of the Philadelphia 
Electric Co. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Steel Firm 
Floats Biggest Loan Since SEC 


Economists have long felt that the 
depression really wouldn’t be over until 
businessmen resumed borrowing on a 
large scale to expand their factories 
and build new plants. 

Last week an omen appeared in the 
industrial skies indicating that such a 
day may not be far off. The Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., fourth largest in 
the industry, registered with the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission a $40,000,- 
000 issue of first mortgage bonds. Of 
this amount, $31,500,000 will be spent 
on various plant improvements, includ- 
ing the erection of a new strip and sheet 
mill at Pittsburgh, while most of the re- 
mainder will go to pay off bank loans. 
The proposed issue thus ranks as the 
largest piece of new financing—as dis- 
tinguished from refunding—yet regis- 
tered by a single issuer under the Se- 
curities Act of 1933. 

Jones & Laughlin officials hope the 
new mill will help lift their firm out of 
the red. Last week the company re- 
ported for 1935 a net loss of $398,716, 
compared with a $2,751,373 deficit in 
1934. 

More EArninGs: The following com- 
panies reported 1935 net income: 


1935 1934 
American Woolen $ 2,740,598 $ 5,458,494* 


Anaconda Copper’ _ 111, 181,348p 1,926,706 
Armstrong Cork 3,434,912 1,973,098 
Borg-Warner 6,982,732p 3,750,576 
Coca-Cola 15,804,256p 14,328,668 
Commercial 

Solvents 2,702,092 2,346,237 
Commonwealth 

& Southern 9,533,475 7,610,427 
Eaton 

Manufacturing 1,838,489 977,975 
Gillette 

Safety Razor 4,568,805 4,229,001 
Glen Alden Coal 1,757,290 3,375,536 
B. *. Goodrich 3,429,781p 2,534,679 
Johns-Manville 2,164,858 749,802 
McCall Corp. 1,215,271 1,185,075 
Mesta Machine 3,114,527 1,517,250 
National Lead 5,261,390 4,200,188 
Penick & Ford, 

Ltd., Inc. 1,052,960 1,405,514 





* Deficit; p Preliminary report 





SCIENCE 


PAVLOV :IvanPetrovich,U.S S.R’s 
Grand Old Man of Science 


“(I mourn] the destruction of cy)- 
tural values by illiterate Communists 
. -- [The Revolution was] a deplorable 
event in history.” 

The 86-year-old Russian who said 
these things didn’t face a firing squad. 
Instead, he got honors, an annual 
20,000-ruble pension and privileges 
handed few Soviet citizens. And last 
week when Ivan Petrovich Pavlov, 
“Russia’s only free man,” gave Death 
his small, age-twisted, satyr-like body, 
his country mourned him as it would a 
ranking Commissar. 

The agile-minded scientist, who might 
almost have passed as Bernard Shaw’s 
double, was the greatest man Russia 
has ever given science. Bertrand Rus- 
sell ranked him with Galileo, Newton 
and Darwin; H. G. Wells considered 
him “a star which lights the world, 
shining down a vista hitherto unex- 
plored.” 














REFLEXES: Pavlov won the 1904 Nobel 
Prize for medicine by giving physiolo- 
gists the first thoroughly complete pic- 
ture of human digestion. But modern- 
day psychologists rank Pavlov’s work 
with conditioned reflexes even higher. 

The researcher observed the working 
of the body’s unconditioned refiexes— 
automatic swallowing of saliva, batting 
of eyelids and such—and suspected it 
was possible to make other body nerve- 
muscle structures work just as auto- 
matically. To check the belief, he 
watched saliva secretion when he put 
a beefsteak before a dog. Then he 
started a long series of experiments: 
he rang a bell each time he fed the 
dog, until the beast grew to associate 
the bell-peals with food. Finally it 
reached a point where the bell alone, 
would start salivary secretion. 

Out of these and hundreds of similar 
experiments grew Pavlov’s great thesis 
in which the behaviorist school of psy- 
chology is rooted: External forces al- 
most completely govern actions of any 
human nervous system. 

Son of an obscure village priest in 
remote Riazin District, Pavlov saw his 
son killed in the Revolution, and grew 
passionately bitter against the Com- 
munist regime. Still the government 
heaped favors on him. It granted him 
a handsome pension, gave him five 
6,000-rubie scholarships to dole out an- 
nually, and at the time of his death 
was building a new 1,000,000-ruble 
laboratory for him. 

Finally he capitulated. At last year’s 
International Physiological Congress, 
held in Leningrad largely to honor the 
old man, Pavlov toasted the visiting 
scientists: 

“I am an experimentalist from head 
to foot. All my life has been conse- 
crated to experimenting. Our govern- 
ment is also experimenting, but in an 
incomparably higher category. I pas- 
sionately wish to see the successful 
achievement of this social, historic ex- 
periment.” 
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NEA: Legion, D.A.R., and Al Smith 
Among Democracy’s Worst ‘Foes’ 


For six days last week 10,000 school 
superintendents who guide the educa- 
tional policies affecting 30,000,000 
american school pupils debated issues 
facing their profession. Convening in 
St. Louis’s huge municipal auditorium, 
the officials—members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the Nation- 
al Educational Association—indulged in 
plenty of oratorical fireworks. 

As at last year’s Atlantic City con- 
yention, the minority group of liberals 
—headed by educational experts from 
Columbia Teachers College—took the 
spotlight early in the session. As the 
newly formed John Dewey Society, the 
unofficial group made a sensational de- 
put. Before a thousand educators— 
half of whom roundly applauded—Dr. 
George S. Counts of Teachers College 
singled out four persons and two groups 
as enemies of American democracy. 


Pustic SCHOOL Enemies: With gusto 
Dr. Counts pinned the stigma on: Wil- 
liam Randolph Hearst “for his dishonest 
attempt to label the colleges of the coun- 
try as communistic”; Frank Belgrano, 
former commander of the American 
Legion, “who would have Legion mem- 
bers used as strike-breakers”; Alfred 
E. Smith, who “has sold out to privi- 
lege”; Father Charles E. Coughlin, who 
“employs his sacred office to spread 
confusion, misunderstanding and false- 
hood”; the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, “too ignorant of American 
history and American ideals to know 
what they are doing’’; and the Ameri- 
can Liberty League, whose object is 
“protecting the great fortunes obtained 
through munition sales, speculation and 
exploitation of the American people.” 

With words only a shade milder, edu- 
cators in official meetings of the con- 
vention condemned such things as 
teachers’ oaths and infringement of 
academic freedom. They heard Dr. Jesse 
H. Newlon of Columbia declare “schools 
will be failing to give youth understand- 
ing of the world of today” unless they 
teach communism and fascism, which 
are “facts in the contemporary world.” 
Next day they passed a resolution op- 
posing re-enactment of the District of 
Columbia’s ruling against “payment of 
Salary to any person teaching or ad- 
vocating communism.” 


The fact that Dr. Payson Smith of 
Boston attended the convention spurred 
the educators to stormy sessions on cur- 
tailing academic freedom. After serving 
for nineteen years as Massachusetts 
State Commissioner of Education, Dr. 
Smith failed of reappointment last De- 
cember. Governor James M. Curley 


named Dr. Daniel A. Reardon in his 
place. 


When speakers characterized the 
episode as political interference and 
the convention agreed overwhelmingly, 
Frederick J. Gillis, the assistant su- 
Perintendent of schools of Boston, at- 
tempted to defend the Governor. Boos 
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and hisses drowned out his explanations. 


YEARBOOK: Before the convention 
closed, the superintendents received 
copies of the fourteenth yearbook: ‘The 
Social Studies Curriculum.” 

Leaning to the liberal side, the 478- 
page volume stresses the importance of 
social studies in today’s schools. It 
points out the “supreme need” for 
“well-trained teachers whose work is 
freed from petty criticism,” who will 
handle controversial issues with “toler- 
ance and fair play on both sides.”” Such 
teachers, the book asserts, will not 
only prepare themselves intellectually 
through books, but also by first-hand 
knowledge in personal contact with 
politicians, businessmen and labor lead- 
ers. 

Finally the convention tackled a 
routine task: selection of a new presi- 
dent. To succeed Dr. Alexander J. 
Stoddard of Providence, R. I., the edu- 
cators chose Dr. Archie L. Threlkeld, 
Denver superintendent of schools. 


* 
CARNEGIE: Institute’s New Head 
Proves He’s Republican, Not Red 


Because William N. McNair is Mayor 
of Pittsburgh he is also a trustee of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
Last week McNair attended a trustees’ 
meeting to elect a successor to Presi- 
dent Thomas S. Baker, who resigned 
last year because of ill health. 

But McNair never cast his vote. He 
stormed out of the meeting in a huff 
when Dr. Samuel H. Church, trustee 
president, refused to expel Councilman 
Cornelius D. Scully, also an ex-officio 
member of the board. 

When the rumpus died down, the 
trustees proceeded to choose Dr. Robert 
E. Doherty, Dean ‘of the School of 
Engineering at Yale. Apprised of the 
choice, McNair had a quick comment: 
“I want to talk to Doherty to see if 
he’s a Communist. He’s from Yale and 
most of these fellows from Yale are 
Communists.” 

Dean Doherty called McNair’s com- 
munism charge “absolutely ridiculous.” 
Friends pointed out that in 1922 the 
dean was Republican Mayor of Scotia, 
N. Y., a small town near Schenectady, 
and was known as a strong party man. 


New Heap: Like Andrew Carnegie— 
who gave $16,000,000 to endow the in- 
stitution—Dean Doherty was a tele- 
graph operator in his youth. From his 
native Illinois, Doherty went to the 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y., as a student engineer. From 1919 
to 1923 he was assistant to the late 
Charles P. Steinmetz, the “electrical 
wizard.” Since 1933 he has headed the 
Yale school, and unlike most deans of 
large schools, has continued to teach 
classes. 

At Carnegie Tech the stern-faced 
president-elect will supervise not only 
an engineering school but also the 
Carnegie Library School, the College of 
Fine Arts, and the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College which offers courses 
in household arts, nursing and secre- 
tarial studies. 


TRANSITION 
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Born: To William Drogo Sturges 
Montagu, second son of the Earl of 
Sandwich, and the former Janet Aitken 
Campbell, daughter of Lord Beaver. 
brook, publisher of The London Daily 
Express, a son, in London . . . To Laura 
La Plante, film actress, and her hus. 
band, Irving Asher, director of Warner 
Brothers’s London studio, a daughter, 
in London ... To Myron A. Heiden of 
Toledo, Ohio, who was one of a set of 
triplets, and Mrs. Heiden, triplet daugh- 
ters. 

BirTHDAY: Feb. 27, Edward T. Stotes. 
bury, New York and Philadelphia finan- 
cier, 87. At El Mirasol, his Palm Beach 
estate, he entertained 300 guests by 
drumming in his birthday cake with a 
tattoo on the snare drum, which he 
learned to play as a Civil War drum- 
mer boy Feb. 29, John Leon. 
ard (Pepper) Martin, third baseman 
who batted .500 in the 1931 World 
Series, 32. He trained with the St. 
Louis Cardinals at Bradenton, Fla. 

ENGAGED: The widow of the wartime 
General who commanded the Port of 
Brest, France, Mrs. George H. Harries, 
and Howard Irish, president of the 
Commonwealth Trust Co. in Pittsburgh. 
They were engaged before she was 
married to General Harries in 1927. 

MARRIED: In Air Minister Goering’s 
Berlin residence, Frau Angela Raubal, 
widowed sister of Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler, and Dr. Martin Hammitzsch, di- 
rector of the State Architectural School 
at Dresden. “Pressing State business” 
kept the Fuehrer from the secret cere- 
mony ... In the Vienna Rathaus, Mil- 
licent Rogers Salm Ramos, daughter of 
the late Col. H. H. Rogers, Standard 
Oil heir, and Ronald Bush Balcom, New 
York stock broker employed by the 
Atlas Corporation ... In the Presi- 
dential Palace at Managua, Nicaragua, 
Helen Lee Doherty, adopted daughter 
of Henry L. Doherty, Cities Service 
head, and Theodore William Wessel of 
Denmark, where the bride three years 
ago served as Minister Ruth Bryan 
Owen’s secretary ... At Caxton Hall 
Register Office, London, Lady Doria 
Lois Hope Childe, elder daughter of the 
Duke of Newcastle who once owned the 
Hope diamond, now the property of 
Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLean of Wash- 
ington, and Stefan Neumann, London 
stockbroker. The divorced wife of Fred- 
erick Baldwin Childe, Lady Doria in 
1928 startled New York by becoming 4 
salesgirl in Saks-Fifth Avenue, because 
she was “tired of sitting around doing 
nothing.” ° 

Divorce: In La Grange, Ky., David 
Wark Griffith, film director who pro- 
duced “The Birth of a Nation,” from 
the former Linda Avidson, actress from 
whom he has been separated 25 years. 
He brought suit in his birthplace under 
a Kentucky law permitting divorce 
when couples have not lived together 
for more than five years . . . In Los 
Angeles, Calif., Mack Gordon (whose 
name is Morris Gittler) songwriter 
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who wrote “Did You Ever See a Dream 
Walking?” by Rose Gittler, because he 
wouldn’t let her share his “glory.” “He 
said he was ashamed to take me out 
and frequently called-me a dummy.” 

ELECTED: To Phi Beta Kappa, hon- 
orary scholastic society, Charles Evans 
Hughes 3rd, a junior at Brown Univer- 
sity. His grandfather, the Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, Brown ’81, 
and his father, former Solicitor General 
of the United States, Brown ’09, also 
won Phi Beta Kappa keys as under- 
graduates. 

Repaip: By Freeman F. Gosden 
(Amos) 'n’ Charles J. Correll (Andy), 
a $2 loan from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. more than a year ago, in 
a well-publicized stunt for their radio 
skit, they borrowed the money, putting 
up as security their Fresh Air taxi, a 
personal note, and Andy’s hat. They 
returned the principal Monday, but for- 
got the interest. RFC Chairman Jesse 
Jones says he wants that, too. 

Diep: In Naples, Antonio Scotti, 70, 
world-famous baritone, of hardening of 
the arteries. Scotti’s parents—a Nea- 
politan shopkeeper and his wife—in- 
tended him for the priesthood. “No,” 
said the boy, “I mean to marry some 
day.” But he never did though at vari- 
ous times he was rumored engaged to 
Geraldine Farrar, Ina Claire, Mary 
Garden, and many others. 

At 16 he went to work as a drygoods 
clerk—an unusual one who sang a little 





song as he handed each purchase over 
the counter. Mme. Trifari Paganini, 
niece of the violinist, happened to hear 
him. She offered him his first lessons, 
drilling him in fundamentals for eight- 
een months. 


Scotti gave his first public concert 
at Naples and at 23 made his operatic 
debut in “Aida” at Malta. Then came 
operas and concerts all over South 
America and Europe, a triumphant sea- 
son back in Milan at La Scala under 
its new impresario, Gatti-Casazza, and 
its new conductor, Arturo Toscanini, 
and at length an even greater triumph 
at Covent Garden, London. 

There he was persuaded that he real- 
ly didn’t need to fear Indians if he 
came to the United States. So in 1899 
he made his American debut at Chi- 
cago in “Don Giovanni.” The next 
year he joined the Metropolitan Opera 
company in New York, and remained 
with it for the rest of his long career. 


As a singer he was not quite of the 
first rank—as was Caruso, whom he 
brought to America and with whom he 
lived. But as a dramatic artist and a 
beloved personality, Scotti had few 
equals. He was tall; he had a striking 
profile; he was a master of diction and 
of tone color. To many opera-goers, no 
one else ever matched his Scarpia, Don 
Giovanni, or Falstaff. 


In 1926 at his Met silver jubilee per- 
formance, the audience pelted him with 
roses and cheered him for twelve min- 
utes. In 1933 they repeated the ac- 
claim at his farewell performance. Af- 


ter that there was little news of Scotti 
until last week when a paid obituary in 
a Naples paper announced his death 

. . Charles Carroll Glover, 89, board, 
chairman of the Riggs National Bank 
in Washington and personal finance ad- 
viser to many Presidents during his 70 
years’ association with the bank... 
Frederick Charles Alderdice, 63, Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland from 1932 
until 1934 when the bankrupt Dominion 
reverted to the status of a colony... 
Mrs. Hiram Percy Maxim, widow of the 
inventor of the Maxim silencer for 
guns, of pneumonia nine days after her 
husband’s death . . . John McCoy, 47, 
Lowell, Mass., crane operator whose 
right arm was smashed a week earlier, 
necessitating an amputation 50 feet in 
the air .. . Samuel Maverick, 99, San 
Antonio banker whose lawyer-father 
was too busy to brand his cattle, thus 
giving his name to unbranded strays, 
and whose nephew is Representative 
Maury Maverick of Texas ... Dr. 
Charles Jean Henri Nicolle, director of 
the Pasteur Institute branch in Tunis 
and 1928 Nobel prize winner for his 
work in fighting typhus. 

Sick List: Amelita Galli-Curci, colora- 
tura soprano (right eye blackened in 
Hollywood auto accident): returned 
home to Beverly Hills Freddie 
Bartholomew, 11-year-old film actor 
who played in “David Copperfield” 
(head cold): angry because he had to 
stay indoors in New York where he 
wanted to visit the zoo. 
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FRANKENSTEIN: Bunglers Who 
Created 1914's Deadly Monster 


THE EVE OF 1914, By Theodor Wolff. 636 
pages, 237,000 words. Index. Knopf, New 
York, $4.50. . 


One sultry August afternoon, Berlin 
crowds gaped at huge newspaper head- 
lines, MOBILIZATION ! 

Gazing over the knotted throng, War 
Minister von Falkenhayn told Theodor 
Wolff: “You are not disturbing me in 
the least. I have finished my job. . .” 
The two men watched Germany’s army 
automatically clank into action. The 
World War had begun. 


Now_ Wolff—27 years editor of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, German counter- 
part of The New York Times—lucidly 
and dramatically tells the inside story 
of how the military Frankenstein was 
set rumbling toward Armageddon. 


June 28, 1914, in Serajevo, a Serbian 
revolutionist’s bullets killed the heir to 
the Austro-Hungarian throne. While 
Europe reeled the Kaiser sniffed Baltic 
breezes on his yacht, President Poin- 
care of ‘France cruised leisurely back 
from a Russian junket, and Sir Edward 
Grey, British Foreign Secretary, angled 
for trout. 

One diplomat, however, stuck at his 
desk. Count Berchtold, Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister, drafted an 
ultimatum that would have scuttled 
Serbia’s independence. When it was 
delivered, Russia threatened war. 


But a decade of bluffing, of pointing 
guns that never went off, had blinded 
diplomats. A high Foreign Office offi- 
cial smiled at Wolff: “I do not regard 
the situation as critical.” Five days 
later Cossacks fired East Prussian vil- 
lages. 

Bunglers, says Wolff, spilled the world 
into four years of horror. Von Moltke, 
German Chief of Staff, frankly con- 
fessed: “I am often filled with horror. 
I have a feeling as if I had to answer 
for this dreadful thing, and yet it was 
impossible for me to act differently 
than I did.” 


LOVE AFFAIR: Masterly Novel 
Of Devotion—Unwise, and Loyal 


THE HOUSE IN PARIS. By Elizabeth Bowen. 
269 pages, 60,000 words. Knopf, New York. 
$2.50. 


This novel—the Irish author’s fourth 
in nine years—stands out from the sea- 
son’s run of fiction like a bright epigram 
in a desultory conversation. It narrates 
the consequences of a sudden, short, 
somewhat fantastic love affair. Though 
concerned with psychological adven- 
tures among highly civilized people, it 
induces more real excitement than half 
a mile of hard-boiled fiction. 

The drama opens with the chance 
meeting of Leopold, 9, and Henrietta, 
11, at “the house in Paris’’—boarding 
establishment owned by the:imperious, 
bedridden Mme, Fisher. As the young 
strangers talk cautiously -with each 
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other, it develops that the haughty Leo- 
pold has just arrived from Italy to meet 
his mother whom he has not seen since 
infancy. ‘No one knows I’m born,” he 
boasts. 

A flashback—which occupies most of 
the book—fills in the story of Leopold's 
origin. His mother, Karen Michaelis, 
had boarded at Mme. Fisher’s house, 
made friends with her daughter Naomi, 
and conceived a girlish adoration for 
the landlady’s protege, Max Ebhart. 
Long after she had left, Naomi and 
Max became engaged. 

So did Karen, to the dependable Brit- 





ACME 
That 
Well-Bred Fiction Can Be Exciting 


Elizabeth Bowen 


Proves 


isher, Ray Forrestier who forthwith had 
to sail on a diplomatic mission to India. 
During his absence, Karen spent a few 
fatal hours in Max’s company—realiz- 
ing without admitting it to herself that 
she was in love with her friend’s fiance. 

A week-end affair resulted. Though 
they felt guilty about Naomi, and un- 
sure of each other, the lovers decided to 
dissolve their respective engagements 
and marry. It might have worked, but 
for Mme. Fisher. Upon hearing the 
news, she quietly and sarcastically told 
Max what she thought of his conduct, 
and he killed himself. 

And then Karen discovered, first, that 
she was to have a child; second, that 
Ray Forrestier still wanted to marry 
her—-as soon as the child was born. 
They farmed out little Leopold with rel- 
atives, but could not forget him. 

Finally, as the story pulls abreast 
once more of the opening scene, Ray 
walks into the house in Paris to claim 
his illegitimate stepson. 

The dramatic force of this book de- 
rives from minute incidents and ges- 
tures reported in sharply precise lan- 
guage. A touch of hands on the grass 
outside London, a sudden intimate ex- 


~ change of looks in a railway carriage 


launch the affair as decisively as a pis- 
tol.shot. The strained feelings of all 
the characters crop out in lifelike, 
superficially casual snatches of talk. 


Devotees of the late Katherine Mans- 


field will recognize.in Miss Bowen the. 
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same striking ability to convey subtie 


emotional reactions in transparent 
prose. 
AvuTHorR: The -autHor—in real life 


Mrs. Alan Cameron of Oxford, Englang 
—was born 36 years.ago.in Dublin. at 
19 she went off by herself to London 
where she began writing short stories 
After using up what funds her father 
had given her, she pawned her valuables 
and “had to live very quietly.” When 
her father died in 1931 she inherited 
remote impractical stone mansion jp 
County Cork, Ireland. 

“I spend months in the Summer jn 
Bowen’s Court, where my friends join 
me. There is no electric light, it is 
little chilly; we sit at nights round a log 
fire or play cards by candlelight in the 
library with its 18th century books.” 


LITTLE REVIEWS: 
Log; Proposed AAA for Industry 


Galapagos 


VOYAGE TO GALAPAGOS. By William Albert 
Robinson. 279 pages, 54,000- words. Illus 
trations. Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3 


Exciting log of the 32-foot ketch 
Svaap, whose owner piloted his wife and 
an artist to the Galapagos Islands two 
years ago. There he came down with 
acute appendicitis, and was rescued just 
in time by United States Navy planes 
and a destroyer. On the way down, the 
adventurers endured a hurricane, ex- 
plored exquisite pirate haunts, suffered 
a shipwreck, and hired jungle Indians 
to help repair the Svaap’s hull. At the 
islands, they learned about the self- 
styled “Empress” whose love affairs 
caused several deaths and produced a 
front-page melodrama in November, 
1934. 


$2,500 A YEAR. By. Mordecai Ezek 
pages, 80,000 words. Appendix, Ind« Har- 
court, Brace, New~- York. $2.50. 


An economic adviser to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, inherited’ by the New 
Deal from the Hoover administration, 
Mordecai (Old Testament diplomat who 
saved his race and sat in high places by 
counseling his kin Esther to marry 
Ahasuerus without admitting she was 
a Jew) Ezekiel (prophet who ordered 
the Israelites to divide their land by lot 
according to his minute specifications) 
proposes an Industrial Adjustment Act 
which, by tax-control, would increase 
production, consumption and wages. 


Events made him add a postscript to 
his preface: “The Supreme Court's de- 
cision on the AAA processing taxes was 
handed down just as this book was 
ready to go to press. That decision 
casts doubt on the constitutionality of 
one of my major proposals.” 


WHY KEEP THEM ALIVE? By Paul de 
Kruif. 289 pages, 85,000 words. Index. 
Harcourt, Brace, New York. $3. 


Paul de Kruif, effusive, exclamatory 
chronicler of medicine’s heroes, de- 
scribes more recent developments in 
“Why Keep Them Alive?” But he de- 


votes most of his pages to a fervent at- 
tack on the inequalities of society that 
-allow mankind’s poorer majority to be 
deprived of the fruits of ‘science and 
even of sufficient food. 
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When Doctors 





“Feel Rotten” 


They Do This in Bed! 





EW YORK’S busiest phy- 

sicians lead a mighty hec- 
tic life. Nights of broken sleep 
—days of constant streams of 
office calls—home, hospital, and 
clinic visits—delicate operations 
—never-ending, nerve-wracking 
duties they can’t dodge or post- 
pone. How do they keep so fit? 
What do they do for themselves 
if they feel “under the weather” ? 
They don’t go in for crazy food 
fads—or for “work-outs” that 
leave one gasping and exhausted ! 


No, they are too wise to fall for 
that sort of thing. Sohere’s what many 
of them do. They follow the rules for 
health now so clearly described in Ar- 
tie McGovern’s new book. They not 
only go to McGovern’s famous gym- 
nasium in New York, but asked him 
to become Physical Director of the 
New York Physicians’ Club! 


Why So Many “Big Shots” in ALL Fields 
Do What “America’s Greatest Trainer” Tells Them 


The names of the well-known people who keep fit the 
McGovern Way read like the list of ““Who’s Who in America.” 
In addition to those whose pictures appear below are Arthur 
Murray; the radio star James Melton; opera singer Mario 
Chamlee; Walter Lippmann; Hon. E. J. McGoldrick; the au- 
thor Arthur C. Train; Whitney Warren; Vinnie Richards; Leo 
Diegel; William Sloan: “Rube” Goldberg: Grover 
Whalen; Maureen Orcutt; Paul Whiteman; and hun- 
dreds of others equally prominent. 





ARTIE McGOVERN 


wmerly Director of 
York Physicians’ 
National Amateur 
mpion Boxer at 16! 
rned science of training 
rize ring days, but real- 
after opening first 

, he should know more 
it workings of human 
. So he studied at Cor- 
University Medical 
ic, where he was also 
sical director for 8 years. 


Today, at 44, he is a 
del of physical perfec- 
n—stronger and more 
ive than the average 
ege athlete. 











\nd now Artie McGovern has put his whole simple 
ethod into a new book—for the average business or pro- 

onal man or woman; not for the chap who wants big 
iscles or track-meet prowess. 


Are You Overweight—Run Down— 
Constipated P 


Do you feel run-down? Are your muscles flabby? Are 
1 overweight or underweight? Do you take laxatives? 
you sleep poorly? Do you wake up tired? If your 
ver to one or more of these is “Yes” then you owe it to 
irself and your family to try the McGovern method. 


in his new book Artie McGovern gives you the “de- 
ked” truth about exercise. He explodes popular fal- 


A Few of the Well-Known People in 
All Walks of Life Who Keep Fit 
Through the McGovern Method 


BABE RUTH 3 


—What the 
McGovern Method 
did for him 


Before 





me of the famous women who have 

iken the McGovern Course are: 
laureen Orcutt, Julia Hoyt, Babe 
vidrikson, Mrs. Morgan Belmont, 
fannah Williams. 











The exercise shown above (which may be done while you are lying in bed) 
is one of the best you can do! On the other hand, such stunts as bending 
over and touching your feet with your hands are some of the WORST you 
can do—on a par with trick food fads and crazy diets. McGovern’s book 
shows you how to keep fit WITHOUT such drudgery or exhausting exercise! 


lacies. He shows you how to increase vigor, feel better, end 
constipation, and either lose weight or put on solid pounds—how to 
get more enjoyment out of life. Your particular problem (depending 
upon the type of person you are) is treated as such. He doesn’t make 
you give up smoking, cocktails, juggle calories or vitamins. He has no 
pills, trick reducing salts, tonics or apparatus to sell you. His famous 
Method is based upon sound scientific principles; the result of 20 
years’ experience in planning physical culture programs for people in 
all walks of life. Thousands have paid up to $500 for the McGovern 
course—now so clearly described and illustrated in this great new 
book, “The Secret of Keeping Fit”—the very same method relied 
upon by thousands of doctors and men important in public life. 


SEND NO MONEY 


TRY THE McGOVERN METHOD ON 
THIS DOUBLE GUARANTEE 


You need send no money with the convenient cou- 
pon below. When postman hands you your copy of 
Artie McGovern’s new book, “The Secret of Keeping 
Fit,’ deposit with him only $1.98, plus few cents 
postage. If, after five days’ reading, you are not 
convinced that the McGovern method is just what 
you need and want—you may return it and your 

money will be refunded at once. 


Or if, after applying for 30 days the principles 
given in Mr. McGovern’s book, you don’t feel 
like a new person, vibrant with glowing health 
and new-found “pep”—if you aren’t thorough- 
ly convinced by actual RESULTS that it is 
working wonders for your body—you may 
even then return the book for a full refund. 
Clip and mail coupon—without money— 
now! SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., 

‘ Dept. 383 — 386 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Ve a: 


SIMON and SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 383 
386 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Send me a copy of Artie McGovern’s new illustrated book, ‘The 
Secret of Keeping Fit,”’ which tells in complete detail the methods Artie 
McGovern uses in keeping doctors and famous men and women in all 
walks of life up to par. When postman delivers it, I will pay $1.98, 
plus few cents postage charges. 

It is distinctly understood that, if I care to, 
within 5 days. It is also understood that, if putting Mr. McGovern’s 
method into practice does not, within one month, produce the actual 
results I want, I am to have the privilege of returning the book. In either 
case my $1.98 is to be refunded at once. 


I may return the book 


Check here if you are enclosing $1.98 herewith, thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund privileges apply, of course. 
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The fast pace of Wodeen Living puts an 


eee extra strain on Digestion 


TRAFFIC puts a load on 7 < ’ " ‘ “ 
digestion. When you “get Ar mm Natural digestive action notably increased 


the red,” light a Camel. . 

Camels set you right...keep [is by smoking Camels 

digestion working normally. , People in every walk of life get “keyed up.” The effects on diges- 
tion are known to all! Smoking a Camel promotes digestion. Enjoy 
Camel’s mildness...the feeling of well-being fostered by Camel’s match- 
less blend of costlier tobaccos. Smoke Camels for digestion’s sake! 


“I ALWAYS take a big supply of 
Camels along,” says William LaVarre, 
explorer. ‘““They make any meal taste 
better—and digest easier.”” Mrs. LaVarre 
adds: “Camels help my digestion.” 


GUESTS AT KUGLER’S, grand old ers. William says of Camels: “Camels and 
Philadelphia restaurant, are shown above, good food go together. Our patrons natu- 
as they enjoy choice foods. William, of ally prefer quality tobaccos, judging by 
Kugler’s, who presides over the famous the popularity that Camels enjoy here. So 
dining room, is speaking to one of the din- we try to keep well stocked with Camels.” 


TUNE IN! Camel Caravan 
with Walter O’Keefe, Deane 


Janis, Ted Husing, Glen Gray 
and the Casa Loma Orchestra. 
e 
: « Tuesday and Thursday—9 p.m. 
] © ‘ , E. S. T., 8 p.m. C. S. T., 9:30 
e { : p.m. M.S.T.,8:30p.m. P.S.T. 
—WABC-Columbia Network. 
Camels are made from GEORGE LOTT, tennis star: 


finer, MORE EXPENSIVE a | a “Camels have a beneficial effect 
TOBACCOS<Turkish /='8e f —help me to enjoy what I eat 
and Domestic = than any , i 3 and get more good out of it.” 


other popular brand. “Rey | . a ss 
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© 1936, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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